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THE CLOSE, AT WEMBLEY STADIUM, OF THE 14TH, AND MOST SUCCESSFUL, MODERN OLYMPIAD, MR. EDSTROM HAS 
HANDED THE OLYMPIC FLAG TO THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON AND THE FANFARE IS ABOUT TO SOUND. 


The 14th Modern Olympiad closed on August 14. The white Tribune of Honour was 
placed before the Royal Box (occupied by the Duke of Edinburgh, the Duchess of 
Kent, Princess Juliana of the Netherlands and Prince Bernhard) and the flags of the 
fifty-eight competing nations arranged behind it. Mr. J. Sigfrid Edstrém, President 
of the International Olympic Committee, speaking from the Tribune, referred to the 
ties of brotherhood and friendship formed between the 6000 athletes who had fought 
nobly and with honour. After announcing the end of the Games, he handed to the 


Lord Mayor of London, Sir Frederick Wells, for safe keeping until it goes to Helsinki 
in 1952, the Olympic flag of embroidered satin. A fanfare of trumpets and a salute 
of guns sounded, and the choir (centre background, behind the massed bands of the 
Guards) sang the Olympic hymn while the flag in the arena was lowered and the 
flame extinguished before the march out began. The Games not only set up a record 
for attendance and receipts (estimated at £500,000), but have been remarkable for the 
excellence of the organisation and absence of incidents. 








Y journey was from north to south: from the 
Cotswold limestone to the Purbeck. It began 

on the high, yew-guarded, wind-swept lawn that 
looks out westwards over the lonely wooded valley 
which falls from Elkstone through Bagendon into the 
Churn. The time was early August: the day one of 
low clouds and grey skies, but kindly 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


Beyond Melksham, a little town where the purpose- 
less forces of automatic Progress have lately encamped, 
lies the Vale of the White Horse. Those soft, blue 
horizons and the vivid, spacious green of the rich 
fields commercing with the white clouds are among 
England’s proudest possessions. Once they formed 








the domain of Crusaders, to-day of the dairy combines. 
Here, too, I am told, our present rulers, those watch- 
dogs against capitalist exploitation, have decided it 
would be a good place to make cement—that plaster 
of the grave with which in our time so many life- 
bearing fields have been tombstoned down. Every 

square foot of cement, our slogan might 
2 be, means a thousand loaves less a 





and soft and such as exiles under — 
monotonous hot heavens of dusty blue 
love to dwell on in memory and antici- 








THE TRAVELS OF A COPY OF “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.” 


lifetime ! I make a present of it to the 
Public Relations Officer of the appropriate 
Department of State concerned with such 


pation. Ten minutes of jolting over the a July 21, 1948. 
nut-fringed lanes of the uplands brought | Dear Strs matters, for the reduction of the amount 
us to the more civilised valley where the It is no news to you that the travels of The Illustrated London News are | of soil under cultivation—as opposed to 

under houses, streets, runways, factories, 


stark Cotswold style of our high hills 
turns almost suburban: the noble barns d 
of Perrots Brook and Baunton gave place | we 
to flower-edged petrol stations and an 
undulating golf course, and these, in 
another minute, to the noble silhouette of 
Cirencester and its proud church. The 
narrow winding streets of this fine town, 
cold yet homely, with their boldly 
moulded doorways and window-frames 
and quaint grey Stonesfield roofs, always 
remind me of the illustrations in the 
‘Tailor of Gloucester’’: the place is 
prosperous, regional, self-contained and 
inconceivably old—there is a legionary 
probably drinking his ale in the Black 
Horse, well known to and respected by 
all his neighbours, and a Tudor yeoman 
jostling a Hanoverian horse-dealer at the 
doors of the Chamber of Commerce. Much 
has changed in England, but little here, 
though at midday the town is nowadays 
flooded high by the shiftless, shabby, 
transient civilisation ‘of our cheap-jack 
age as the crowds from the surrounding 
countryside now in process of social 





Yours very truly, 


(Miss) Beatrice Fullerton. 
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world-wide, but perchance this quoted letter will add yet another far-flung 


My sister in Scotland is a subscriber, and for many years has sent to me in 
Montreal, Canada, her copy, after she has duly read it—in turn I passit along | 
to an old lady of eighty-three, and the other day I received from her the 
following letter :— | 

“| have often thought it might interest your sister to hear how The consistent progress. 
Illustrated London News goes still travelling on after you send them to me. | 
First they are seen by my young artist friends, then they go to a homesick | 
Englishman in Dorval—next to an invalid Vet. (T.B.) of the first World War, 
who then does them up in very neat little rolls and takes them to the Airport 
at Dorval and gives them to the pilots of ‘planes which go to all the distant 
places in the Far North, where they are dropped—from there | know nothing | 
of their further trips, but I feel sure they go on again. 
cards thanking him from the most far-away stations, and the pleasure he gets | 
in feeling that he is doing something to help, during the last six years when he 
has been an invalid, is enough in itself to give one joy that such pleasure is 
so widespread. 

“It's a long chain started in Scotland, and no one knows where it finally 
reaches and in which you are a part.” 

It must be a satisfaction to hear of such appreciation. 


This man has had 


and the like—appears to be the main 
pursuit and achievement of modern 
corporate society. It is, indeed, the one 
intelligible trend of the past fifty years 
in which one can trace a steady and 
In peace and war 
alike, at home and abroad, in the 
free ‘“‘ democracies ”’ and the totalitarian 
‘‘democracies,” the majestic process 
|| continues, so that every year the gap 
between potential population and poten- 
tial food supply widens and the hungry 
disaster awaiting humanity advances upon 
it with giant strides. As they peer over 
their figures in S.W.1 and E.C.4, the clerkly 
statisticians who order our lives for usin the 
name of the State and its sister, Finance, 
seem utterly oblivious to the imminent 
| destruction of the race they are helping 
to bring about : hour by hour, day by day, 
year by year the blind process continues. 
Beyond Westbury, where the down- 
lands which once fed sheep and men 
——'] are now to be swept in perpetuity 


| shell-fire, square footage of clerking space, 








dissolution or, rather, rebirth—shuffle 
hotly and aimlessly through its streets. 

South-westwards the last foothills of 
the Cotswolds give place to the plain—dark- 
treed, melancholy, business-like. But the magnificent 
architecture of the Cotswolds still accompanies the 
traveller for a league or so on his way. Near Kemble, 
source, these southerners say, of the infant Thames 
up at Seven Springs the ruddy-faced shepherds and 
ploughmen of our stark hills tell another tale—there is 
a range of barns on either side of the road that in their 
glory are like the impregnable fortresses of a civilisation 
founded on faith in God’s providence and joy in man’s 
work: impregnable, indeed, for they have stood so 
for five centuries and long outlasted the faith that 
inspired them and the hands that made them. It is 
at Malmesbury—strange town still haunted by the 
ghost of a forgotten Order—that one takes a last 
farewell of the Cotswold builders and enters upon 
a region of England less aristocratic and severe. 

It is not at first a very exciting exchange. Flat 
fields, a great aerodrome full of ghostly ‘planes, small, 
undistinguished houses of mixed brick and stone, 
though many of them with the homely peace and 
beauty that is England's traditional hallmark, quiet 
hedgerows and hedgerow timber. Here the new 
England seems fast to be establishing suzerainty 
over the old. For beyond the Georgian house, with 
its high garden wall for quiet and privacy, and the 
elegant little church where once the poet-diarist 
Kilvert ministered to his fellow-men, a wilderness of 
prefabs, rusty corrugated-iron roofs, unmade roads 
and gardens, and all the untidy, misplaced litter of 
commercialised-bureaucracy—twentieth-century steril- 
ity out of nineteenth-century greed—strikes the eye 
and conscience like a flaunted banner to remind one how 
low in some ways modern England, with all its virtuous 
intentions, has sunk, how great the work to be done to 
‘recall her to her ancient glory of achievement and ful- 
filled tradition. A mile or two further south came 
Lacock, to remind one of what a nation of mighty artists 
this country has been: how great, given divine in- 
spiration and the leadership of men of faith and dis- 
cipline, she might again become. The grey clouds 
overhead, driving from the Atlantic and casting their 
shadows on the green earth, scattered for a moment the 
dreary illusion of mechanistic progress: the fatalistic 
disease of the impotent that has ravaged the last two 
generations. For change, not progress, is man’s destiny 
and earth's alike, and after nightfall there is morning and 
after death regeneration. 


HAPPENS TO A COPY OF 
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FRIENDS ABROAD. 


OUR READERS MAY BE INTERESTED IN THE LETTER PRINTED ABOVE, WHICH SHOWS WHAT 
““THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” WHEN IT IS PASSED ON TO 





ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: AN ILLUSTRATION AND 
QUOTATION FROM “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” 
OF AUGUST 19, 1848. 


‘ 











THE LATE CAPTAIN FREDERICK MARRYAT, R.N., C.B. 


“ Another bright ornament of literature has been taken from 
amongst us. Captain Marryat, the Smollett of the nineteenth 
century, died on the 9th instant, at Langham, in Norfolk, in his 
Séth year. ... Captain Marryat was the son of Mr. Marryat, 
the well-known banker of the city of London. At an early age 
he entered the Royal Navy; served, while midshipman of the 
/mperieuse, in the operations conducted by Lord brane on the 
coast of Catalonia, and was in the attack on the French squadron 
in Aix Roads in 1809, Subsequently he formed part of the 
Walcherin expedition; and, when lieutenant of the Newcastle, 
in her barge cut out four vessels from Boston Bay in 1814. 
In the Burmese war he commanded the Ariadne. ... His literary 
fame, which is considerable, rests on his ‘ Peter Simple,’ ‘ Perceval 
Keene,’ * ganed Faithful,’ and ‘ Mr. Midshipman Easy ’—sea novels 
of unrivalled popularity, so replete with spirit and humour as 
to bear no invidious comparison with the admirable writings of 
the author of ‘ Peregrine Pickle.’ 
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by the shells and tracers of a battle 
school, the semi-industrial belt of 
Northern Wiltshire gives place to Salis- 
bury Plain—the western part of it as yet 
unexploited. Here the old heights, loved of my boy- 
hood, still keep their tranquil watch against the 
marches of the sky, the dew-ponds are still tended. 
I love this land of high horizons and soft, once sheep- 
cropped turf, but I love still more the lovely vale 
beyond: the great beeches as one descends below 
Clouds ; East Knoyle, where Chiistopher Wren was 
born, and where, early in the century, in a day of 
crawling and running through ditches and hedgerows, 
an ardent boy, ardent no longer, led a troop of scouts 
from a neighbouring village to victory over the 
defenders of Windmill Hill; the woods of King’s Settle 
as one climbs the steep hill to Shaftesbury. And 
beyond are the downs, Winn Green and Melbury and 
Fontwell, and the kindly groves of Cranborne Chase— 
to me the loveliest and dearest piece of country in all 
England. 

Somewhere above Iwerne Minster I stopped for 
a few minutes to look out across the Blackmoor 
Vale, blue in the haze of rain; something at least of 
the rich heritage to which my generation was born heir 
still remains to be preserved and shaped and used 
wisely for man’s well-being and happiness. It was 
with some such vision that many who in our time gave 
their lives for England died, believing that it was for 
this that they were dying. 

Journey’s end lay still further south, the land 
beyond the land of my childhood, the last land in 
Southern England, the en-downed island of chalk 
and limestone on the lonely, rogky coast of Hardy's 
Wessex. “Past Blandford, red-brick, comfortable, 
seemly Blandford, which rivals Bewdley and Wisbech, 
King’s Lynn and Chipping Campden as the handsomest 
small town in England ; past the pastoral Stour, and 
the flinty uplands, past the church of the D'Urbervilles 
and the great heath, through river-girt Wareham and 
the sandy solitudes that merge imperceptibly into 
Poole harbour, past a house where peacocks still walk 
the lawns amidst Georgian statues, and up on to the 
sweet-breathed, hare-belled, chalky knife-edge from 
which an Englishman can look eastwards over Lilli- 
putian Bournemouth, westwards into far Devon, 
northwards to the misty solitudes of the great Plain 
and southwards to the sea. And it was on the sea 
that my eyes finally came to rest, for it was on the 
sea and the great lands of youth and promise beyond 
that I knew my country’s destiny rested 
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THE DISASTROUS FLOODING IN THE NORTH: 
DEVASTATION BOTH SIDES OF THE BORDER. 


AFTERMATH OF THE FLOODS: A TRAIN HELD UP AT TYNEHEAD, MIDLOTHIAN, BY DEBRIS SWEPT 
ACROSS THE TRACK-——-AN OBSTACLE AS EFFECTIVE AS THE WATER ITSELF, 


— . — tig 
(ABOVE.) LEAVING THE MAIN- 
LINE TRACK TO EDINBURGH 
SUSPENDED IN MID-AIR : ONE 
OF THE MANY BRIDGES CAR- 
RIED AWAY BY FLOOD WATER. 


OLLOWING heavy 
rainstorms [from 

2 ins. to 3 ins. of rain 
fell over most of the 
area from North York- 
shire to the Scottish 
border on August 11 
and 12] flood water 
caused extensive 
damage in south-east 
Scotland and _ north- 
east England. At least 
twenty-one bridges 
were swept away or 
severely damaged, 
causing dislocation to 
road and rail traffic, 
and military aid has 
been enlisted to carry 
out temporary repairs, 
inciuding the erection 
of Bailey bridges. 
Losses of livestock have 
been serious, and agri- 
cultural losses, have 
been estimated at 20 
per cent. Much of the 
(Continued below. 


(RIGHT.) FLOODS IN NORTH- 
UMBERLAND: A VIEW OF 
FARMLAND UNDER WATER 
AT MILLFIELD, NEAR WOOLER, 
FOLLOWING HEAVY RAIN- 
STORMS IN THE NORTH. 


BADLY DAMAGED BY THE MUD AND DEBRIS LEFT BEHIND WHEN THE FLOOD WATER RECEDED 


AN EVACUATED VILLAGE WHERE THE WATER ROSE TO A HEIGHT OF OVER 6 FT. IN THE HOUSES : 
THE MACHINERY IN THE BLANKET MILL AT CUMLEDGE. 


THE SCENE OF DESOLATION IN CUMLEDGE, NEAR DUNS. 
Continued. | 
damage is due to the mud, stones and other débris left behind by the receding wide, formed alongside the main Edinburgh-London railway line at Ayton, in 
flood water. At Cumledge, where the inhabitants were evacuated to Duns, the Berwickshire, and threatened to burst through in the direction of the coastal town 
Whiteadder swept through the blanket mill and rose to a height of over 6 ft. in of Eyemouth. Royal Engineers were called in to drain off the water, while the 
the houses. A great lake of water, three miles long, 40 ft. deep, and some 300 yards townsfolk prepared to leave their homes at a moment's notice. 
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PERSONALITIES 
AND EVENTS 
OF THE WEEK: 


PEOPLE IN THE 
PUBLIC EYE. 
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BRITISH OLYMPIC VICTORS R. D. BURNELL (STR. ) AND B. H. T. BUSHNELL 
AFTER WINNING THE FINAL OF THE DOUBLE SCULLS AT HENLEY. 


On August 9 Britain’s first Olympic pow A eo the coxswainless fours) was soo 

followed by her second. R. D. Burnell and B. H. T. Bushnell in the double a 

starting off at 43, and rowing with immense power and length, led all the way and 

won convincingly from Denmark and Uruguay in 6 mins. 51‘3 secs. In the seven 
Henley events, Great Brit secured two firsts and one 


A BRITISH VICTORY AT HENLEY: J. H. T. WILSON (STR.) AND W. G. R. M. 


LAWRIE (FOREGROUND) AFTER WINNING THE COXSWAINLESS PAIRS, 


When on August 9 the Olympic interest shifted from Wembley to Henley, Britain 

scored her first two victories of the Olympiad. J. H. T. Wilson and W. G. R. M. 

Lawrie won the final of the coxswainless pairs from Switzerland and Italy. The 

British pair were led by Switzerland to the 1150-metres mark, where a perfectly-timed 
spurt serene ol a British victory in the time of 7 mins. 21°! secs. 


— 
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COLONEL W. N. GRAY. 

Has been appointed Commissioner of Police, 
Federation of Malaya, in succession to Mr. 

Langworthy, who has resigned owing to 
ill-health. He was Inspector-General of Police 
Palestine, from March 18, 1946, until the 
termination of the Mandate. Under his 
command will be 300 former Palestine Police, | 
who have been sent to Malaya to strengthen 

the forces of law and order. 


THE REV. MONTAGUE 
SUMMERS, 
An authority on Restoration 
drama. Died on August 10; 
aged sixty-eight. Educated 
at Clifton College and at 
Trinity College, Oxford, after 
ordination he spent several \ 


LORD HARMSWORTH, 
Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, 1919-1922, 
and a former Chairman of 
Associated Newspapers Ltd. 
Died August 13; aged 
seventy-eight. Younger 
brother of the late Lord 


Northcliffe and of the late 
Lord Rothermere, he devoted 
his early years to journalism 
before turning to politics. 
In 1929 he presented Dr. 
ji! house in Gough 

uare, Fleet Street, to the 

nation. 








RETIRING CANADIAN PRIME MINISTER AND HIS SUCCESSOR: 
MR. MACKENZIE KING (RIGHT) AND MR. LOUIS ST. LAURENT. 


Mr. Louis St. Laurent, Canadian Minister for External Affairs, was elected on 
the first ballot at the Liberal Party’s Convention in Ottawa to succeed Mr. 
Mackenzie King as party leader. When Mr. Mackenzie King, some time, it is 
expe ted, in the near future, tenders his resignation as Premier, Mr. St. Laurent 

1 no doubt be called upon to form a Cabinet. He is a right-wing Liberal, 
aged sixty-six, and has a broad nationalist outlook in contrast to the point of 
view of many French-Canadian pentane. 


THE 


‘THE ARMY CADET FORCE IS ONE OF THE MOST VALUABLE ASSETS WE HAVE" : 
VISITING CADETS AT SHORNCLIFFE CAMP, 
On August 11, Mr. Shinwell, Minister of War, visited Shorncliffe Camp, Folkestone, where nearly 1000 boys of 

peech to the cadets, Mr. Shinwell said that 
» which is now 100,000 strong. He pointed 
that the cadet force was not created for a force of aggression and that we were entitled to create a defence 


MINISTER OF WAR, 


ave been accommodated for training. In 


the Army Cadet Forc 
avouring to double the strength of the foro 


the War Office was @ 


force for our own protection 


NEAR FOLKESTONE 
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IN LONDON TO SEE THE CLOSE OF THE OLYMPIC 
GAMES : H.R.H. PRINC JULIANA, 
Princess Juliana of the Netherlands, who will be invested 
» as Queen of the Netherlands on September 6, came to 
: England last week on a private visit to see the close of the 
Olympic Games. She was expected to return to Holland 
with Prince Bernhard on August 16. 


MR. SHINWELL, THE COMMISSIONER 


accompanied by Mrs. 
member of the Council, 


\ 
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years in parochial work in the 
London slums and in the 
country. In 1914 he edited 
Buckingham’s ‘The Re- 
hearsal ”’ for the Shakespeare 
Head Press, and in 1916 was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society of Literature. 





/ AN OLYMPIC GAMES DECISION REVERSED : LORD BURGHLEY (cuwras) 


WITH J. A. GREGORY (LEFT) AND MR. D. FERRIS. 


tt 


On August 11 at the Wembley Stadium, Lord Burghley, on behalf of the | 


: President of the International Olympic Committee, handed the medals awarded 
for the 400 metres relay race to Mr. D. Ferris, secretary of the National Athletic 
Union of America, on behalf of the American team following the reversal of the 


\ judges’ ys of the team by the Olympic Games International Jury of 
» Appeal. 
J 


ir decision was made after they had seen films of the event. 
A. Gregory was a member of the British team, which is now placed second. 


SENERAL OF THE FEDERATION OF MALAYA ATTENDS HIS FIRST MEETING 
OF THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


On July 27 the Commissioner-General of the Federation of Malaya, M i 
meeting of the Legislative ounel for ry first time since the Federation poy 

lalcolm MacDonald and is seen in our tograph talk 
Inche Puteh Maria Binti Ibrahim Reon ca let x ~ SZ Sees oe ee. 
MesDensid discussed the Malayan situation with planters, miners and atelay 


MR. MALCOLM MACDONALD (CENTRE, LEFT) AND MRS. MACDONALD. 


MacDonald, attended a 

this year. He was 
(on lett). On the following day Mr 
and Chinese leaders. 
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yr"_=—OC« NOTABLE: EVENTS AT HOME AND ABROAD: 
PICTURES FROM THE WORLD'S SCRAPBOOK. 





KIDNAPPED OFFICIALS OF THE JERUSALEM ELECTRIC CORPORATION BEFORE AN EXAMINING MAGISTRATE 
AT TEL AVIV: MESSRS. LEACH, HAWKINS, BRYANT AND SYLVESTER (L. TO R.) IN THE DOCK. 
The five British Jerusalem Electric Corporation officials kidnapped 
by terrorists on July 6 came before an examining magistrate 
at Tel Aviv on August 10. Messrs. Bryant, Downes and Leach 
were released as ‘‘ there was not sufficient evidence to support 
the charges,” and Messrs. Sylvester and Hawkins remanded. 
Mr. Downes, who had been allowed bail, is not shown in the dock. 





THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH AT THE TILLER OF THE DRAGON-CLASS 
YACHT BLUEBOTTLE, PRESENTED TO HIM AND PRINCESS ELIZABETH. 
BLUEBOTTLE HAS BEEN PLACED IN SEVERAL EVENTS. 





GLUBB PASHA ON ARRIVAL IN ENGLAND, WITH HIS WIFE, 
SON AND ADOPTED DAUGHTER, 


MRS. DE WHARTON BURR, ENGLISH WOMAN CHAMPION ARCHER, OPENING THE INTERNATIONAL ARCHERY TOURNAMENT, ag ty ee paneer a Se —_ came, eravet 

WHO REGAINED HER WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP TITLE AT DULWICH. AIR CHIEF-MARSHAL SIR PHILIP JOUBERT. cad tis daa danabaee Deane “ie bo Beg ple adh age the ae 

The Twelfth International Archery Tournament, held in the grounds of Dulwich College, was formally opened on August 10 of the month, and has, it is stated, come over for talks about 

by Air Chief-Marshal Sir Philip Joubert de la Ferté, K.C.B., C.MG., S.0., who shot an arrow into the air. The the British subsidy to Transjordan 

brilliant shooting of Mrs. de Wharton Burr was an outstanding feature of the event. She regained the World Champion- 
ship title which she lost last year, with a total score of 2506. She used a steel bow and wooden arrows. 








ABOARD THE 22-FT.-LONG SHIP'S LIFEBOAT IN WHICH THEY CROSSED THE ATLANTIC FROM MIAMI TO FALMOUTH : 
FELIX BRANDSTEN AND IVAR HEINO. 


Felix Brandsten, an American, and Ivar Heino, a Finn, recently reached Falmouth after a voyage across the Atlantic in 
, t - \ t 
a ship's lifeboat, 22 ft. a, oo they had converted for the purpose. They were at sea seventy-one days, and lived on APTER CROSSING THE ATLANTIC BY LIFEBOAT: FELIX BRANDSTEN 





water and tinned foods. Brandsten navigated the craft from San Francisco through the Panama Canal, and in 


Panama met Mr. Heino, who wished to return to Finland. They set out from Miami AND IVAR MEINO AGED 68 AND 48 RESPECTIVELY. 
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INTERNATIONAL AND ARCHEOLOGICAL INTEREST. 
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SUBJECTS OF DOMESTIC, . 


WHERE YOUR NATIONAL INSURANCE RECORD IS FILED: AN AERIA 


SPECIALLY-BUILT CENTRAL RECORDS HEADQUARTERS OF THE MINISTRY OF NATIONAL 
INSURANCE AT LONGBENTON, SOME THREE-AND-A-HALF MILES NORTH-EAST OF 


THE THREAT TO BRITAIN’S BUMPER HARVEST : THIS IS TYPICAL OF THE CONDITION TO WHICH 
THE RECENT TORRENTIAL RAINS ALL OVER THE COUNTRY HAVE REDUCED MANY ACRES OF NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE,. 
GRAIN, MUCH OF WHICH WILL HAVE TO BE HARVESTED BY HAND. 











DISCOVERED AT WHITTINGTON, GLOUCESTERSHIRE : 


THE END OF THEIR PART IN NEWLY 
HYPOCAUST OF A ROMAN VILLA. 


THE RUSSIANS SIGNALISE 
BERLIN ALLIED KOMMANDATURA., A PAVEMENT AND 
On July 1 Colonel Kalinin announced that his delegation What has been stated to be a Roman villa of the fourth century A.D. has , : 
was being withdrawn from the Berlin *Kommandatura. On récently been discovered near the London-Gloucester road at Whittington, ENVESERRATITS & PAGE ares romped Weeeees a 
August 13 the Red Flag was lowered and on the following Glos., and a number of students under the direction of Mrs. O’Neil are AT CHELTENHAM: AN INTERFERENCE OFFICER. 
day the orders for the Russian sentries were taken down. at present excavating there. Wall foundations, mosaic pavement and The Post Office is making efforts to improve reception in cases 
Portraits of Stalin and Lenin were not, it is reported, taken away. what would appear to be a hypocaust have already been found. when wireless listeners complain of interference, and has a special 
service of “ Interference cers.” Our photograph illustrates 
one of these officials engaged in investigating an underground 
fault which was spoiling reception at Cheltenham, Glos. 


INCREASE THE EFFICIENCY OF COAL TRANSPORT IN THE MINES : TURNED AWAY FROM THE ROOSEVELT HOSPITAL WHEN HE ATTEMPTED TO SEE 
MME. KOSENKINA: MR. CHEPURNYK, SOVIET VICE-CONSUL IN NEW YORK. 


DESIGNED TO 
BRITISH MINER," A 100-H.P, DIESEL ENGINE, GOING THROUGH ITS PACES, 
One of the latest inventions designed to increase efficiency in everything connected with the mining and Mme. Kosenkina, whose alleged kidnapping is an internal, real sensat 
distribution of British coal is a 100-h.p. Diesel engine designed by Mr. R. H. Lett, and known as the from a window in the Russian Consulate in New York. When Mr. Chepurnyk —— busoed 
is claimed that it will simplify and speed-up the conveying of coal. to see her it is reported that she accused him of keeping her prisoner. She has been subpcena-ed to 
give evidence on un- rican activities, so is officially protected by the U.S. Government. 


“North British Miner.” It 
It is shown in action at the North British Locomotive Works, Glasgow, drawing a train of coal tubs. 


THE “ NORTH 
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THE CELEBRATION OF THE 7TH CENTENARY OF COLOGNE CATHEDRAL. 
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(Top ; left.) APPROACHING COLOGNE CATHEDRAL, STANDING AMID RUINED (Top ; right.) THE GREAT CONCOURSE AROUND THE SOUTH DOOR OF COLOGNE 
BUILDINGS : THE VAST RELIGIOUS PROCESSION PASSING THROUGH A SEA OF CATHEDRAL WHICH WAITED TO RECEIVE THE PAPAL BLESSING FROM THE PAPAL 
PEOPLE AS THE GREAT BELL TOLLED. LEGATE AFTER THE CEREMONY. 


(Bottom.) THE CELEBRATION OF A PONTIFICAL HIGH MASS IN THE CATHEDRAL ; SHOWING THE RELICS OF THE MAGI ABOVE THE HIGH ALTAR. 


The foundation-stone of Cologne Cathedral was laid by Conrad of Hochstaden See, took part in the final celebrations, during which saintly relics were borne 
on August 14, 1248, and the structyre was completed in 1880. On August 15, in procession to the Cathedral. Foremost among these were the reliquaries of 
the seventh centenary. of the Cathedral's foundation was celebrated in the the three Magi, presented by Frederick Barbarossa to Archbishop Reinald von 
Rhineland, when the chancel and transept, which have been restored from the Dassel in 1164, and the origin of the three crowns in the city's arms. The 
effects of bombs and shell-fire, were reopened for public worship after an interval procession moved on foot through the crowded streets, traversed the forecourt 
of five years. The nave, 48 ft. wide and 148 ft. in height, is still in a dangerous of the cathedral, and entered by the south door for a Pontifical High Mass, 
ondition and is walled off. Seven cardinals, including an envoy from the Holy celebrated by the Papal Legate. A message of greeting from the Pope was read 
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Y last article about the French political 
pI crisis which had just occurred was 
written in London. I can only hope it was 
reasonably well-informed, but France is not 
easy to write about from a distance. Within 
a few hours of posting that article I found 
myself on the baked airfield of Le Bourget, 
where a tyre burst in the heat and we had to 
grill for half an hour till a coach came out 
to rescue us. Then came the familiar roar 
of Paris. The crisis was still in full blast. So was the 
heat. sSetween the two, the Parisians seemed feverish. 
They poured oceans of beer and mineral waters down their 
throats, while eagerly reading the news. It was not at 
first promising. The Ministry is en panne, the Socialists 
threatened withdrawal, shouted the headlines. Then things 
began to look better. There would be a Ministry after all, 
with a good majority. Yet the pessimists shook their 


heads, How long would it last ? How would M. Reynaud LEADING FIGURES IN THE FRENCH POLITICAL CRISIS. 


work with this man and that? Was there even the 
ghost of a chance of stabilising prices? The papers 
at least did not try to answer these questions bu 
having set out the facts, got down to the easier task ot 
speculation about the Olympic Games and describing 
the capture of the most discussed malefactor of 
modern times, known as Pierrot le Fou. 

Early next day I left Paris by car, going first 
to visit a military camp in the Ile de France, 
returning after luncheon to pick up my bags, then 
heading east. Epernay, Nancy (where we slept in 
the Place Stanislas, the noblest square I know in 
any small town), and so on to Strasbourg. One found 
it hard to believe that a country could be in trouble 
when its agriculture was so magnificent. The harvest 
is truly splendid, and the wheat, both on the route 
I have described and on that which I followed later 
to Bordeaux and beyond, was nearly all cut before 
July had ended. The vintage promises equally well. 
There seemed to be cattle everywhere, and I was 
told that the stock equals in number, if perhaps 
not in weight, that of before the war; yet the shortage 
of milk is still one of the most serious features of 
life, Alsace, in particular, looked exceedingly rich. It is 
one of the few countries I know where one sees vines 
and hops in alternate fields, and the Alsatians are almost 
as proud of their excellent beer as of their delicious 
white wines with the subtle “ after-taste.’’ How the 
traveller fares in restaurants and hotels I had no means 
of judging, since all my meals were taken either in the 
houses of generals or in officers’ messes ; but I gained 
the impression that in Alsace at least all classes 
were living well, even if this were not true of the 
whole of France. 

This insistence upon food may make it appear that 
I was having a very easy time and engaged chiefly in 
lunching and dining. On the contrary, I worked very 
hard indeed, and could scarcely have stood up to the 


‘ BV « ‘00C .. . asi 
programme without the good fare On one occasion, THE FRENCH MINISTER OF FINANCE, M. PAUL REYNAUD, WHO HAS 


having reached my bed about 1.30, | was out of it again 
by 5.30. Then the continual rattle 
of machine-guns and rifles leaves 
one feeling shaken and _ half-deaf. 
The ceaseless glare of the sun, 
something to which one has hitherto 
not been accustomed this year, is 
fatiguing, however welcome. It 
requires a lot of Alsatian wine to 
wash the dust out of one’s throat. 
And yet it was all delightful to 
me, It carried me back to the 
days of my youth, when, as a 
junior staff officer, I lived in con- 
tact with a different generation 
of French soldiers. Outwardly 
there has been a_ remarkable 
change in the type. The heavily 
moustached or even bearded warrior 
of my day has given place to one 
who is clean-shaven and _ looks 
much younger. And, as for the 
man in the ranks of a generation 
ago, while he had many admirable 
qualities, love of water was not 
generally prominent among them. 
His successor, training in this hot 
weather, can take a shower-bath 
several times a day and seems to 
delight in doing so. 

The kindness and hospitality 
1 received will live in my memory, 
There, at least, nothing is changed 
in France, This is what the average 
Englishman, visiting France for a 
holiday, is less likely to see even 
than the foreigner visiting ou; own 
country. We invite strangers into 
our homes, our clubs, our military 
messes, more readily. than the 
French ; but we make perhaps less 
fuss about our guests, and do not 


them feel how glad we are to see 
them or that their visit is giving 
us as much pleasure as we hope it 


hearing that I had never previously 
visited Strasbourg, planned a dinner 
typical of Alsace and served none 
but Alsatian wines and liqueurs. This desire to please, not 
flaunted or unduly apparent but felt all the time, makes 
a deep impression on the visitor lucky enough to encounter 
it. He takes away with him something almost tangible, 
and which sets all the several incidents and experiences 
through which he has passed in a clear and delightful 
perspective. These are the pleasures which cannot be 
bought with money in France, They are not included in 
the enormous tariff of a fashionable hotel at Deauville, 
though every kind of luxury is. And it is perhaps one 


On August 8 the French National Assembly opened the debate on M. Reynaud’s finance 

agreed at a seven-hour Extraordinary Cabinet my gf on August 5. They include 1 

French taxation system ; and in his speech on August 8, M. Re: t 1A 

is giving them. One of my hosts, were grafted. At dawn on August 1! the Bil 
ment owing to the insertion of numerous amendments aimed at restricting the Government's 

1949, but must be submitted to the vote of the Assembly as an annexe to the 1949 


anuary |, 
Finance Bill before December 10, 1948. First reactions of the Paris Bourse were favourable. 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
PARIS AND THE FRENCH PROVINCES. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


sign of recovery that they are returning ; for, immediately 
after the war the French were so shaken that they were 
shy and unable to expand. 

I took the train back to Paris, and next day set off 
towards the south-west. It was swelteringly hot in the 
Bordeaux train but very comfortable. There were four 
luncheons, excellently cooked and served. Mine was the 





THE SPECIAL POWERS FOR WHICH HE ASKED, 





THE MINISTERIAL BENCH BEFORE M, PAUL REYNAUD ROSE TO MAKE MIS SPEECH. HE IS SEEN SEATED IN THE CENTRE OF THE . 
to the same extent try to make FRONT ROW, HIS SPECTACLES ON THE PAPERS BEFORE HIM, BETWEEN M. ANDRE MARIE (PREMIER) (ON HIS RIGHT) AND aircraft for supply, and the French 


M, RAMADIER (MINISTER OF StT*¢TE) (ON HIS LEFT), 


N 


ynaud warned the - 





third service, and stood up well to the trial of repetition. 


Hardly was the fourth over when the waiter came down 


the corridor ringing his little bell again. ‘ Qw'est qu'on 
sert maintenant ?"' | asked, wondering if they had taken 
to English teas. ‘“ Des consommations, Monsieur."’ So off 
we filed again, a sweating crowd, to drink litre bottles of 
beer, straight off the ice. How they stored and cooled the 
hundreds of bottles drunk on that journey I cannot guess, 
but I wish the chiefs af British Railways would come and 
learn how to run a restaurant-car. Just before we drew 


BEEN VOTED 


ls which had been unanimously 
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into Bordeaux the same waiter was announc- 
ing the first dinner service, but I could 
not stay for that, since I was bound for a 
place by the seaside not far to the south. 
All the way down was the same evidence of 
agricultural riches: first wheat, then the 
dense vineyards of the Gironde estuary 
mingled with small crops of odd sorts, 
including sunflowers. Beyond Bordeaux the 
riches died. It was a land of pines and 
sand. Yet even this country pays its way and the resin 
extracted from the forests is vast in quantity. 

Here all is pleasant and tranquil. And yet it is easy 
to see that all is not well. There are delightful shops, but 
not enough customers. The business man from Bordeaux 
is as well-to-do as any in France, but he cannot face these 
prices. Pastry-cooks whose wares make the mouth water 
find few clients in a department where there is a 
notorious passion for sweets, ices and pastry. If you 
see a handsome modern car of American make, you 
may be sure that the owner is a Belgian. Recovery 
was to have been brought about by more production. 
Now the production has grown, but neither natives 
nor foreigners can buy the goods. The stocks in 
many industries are piling up ominously. It looks 
as though a break must come, and if it is a sharp 
one it may cause serious losses. Worse still, the French 
say that the rare goods imported from Belgium and 
Switzerland are cheaper than the equivalents manu- 
factured in their own country. In this respect they 
are worse off than we are in the United Kingdom, 
though we are also encountering buyers’ resistance in 
foreign markets and some in our own. 

The causes are difficult to analyse and probably 
complex. Many Frenchmen think that the weight of 
the social services is excessive. It is certainly more 
apparent to the employer of labour than with us 
because, whereas the bulk of the British revenue comes 
from income-tax and surtax, here the employer pays 
directly a truly astonishing sum for each worker in his 
pay. An acquaintance of mine this year decided to 
give his employees an extra week’s paid holiday 
beyond the normal fortnight which all must give. 
It cost him 8000 francs per head paid directly to the 
workman, but by the time he had settled with the 
revenue authorities he had paid out 15,000 francs. 
I think it probable, however, that, despite many 
weaknesses in our industries and in our export arrange- 
ments, both are rather better organised than the 
French.’ Then we have been fortunate, so far at least, 
in having more goods to sell to the United States 
which that country wants to buy. On the other hand, 
we are far from being as well situated with respect to 
food. France has always been nearly self-supporting 
in good years such as this is, and in this respect at 
least has got back to something approaching the pre- 
war situation. And the work accomplished has been 
enormous. I have spoken of my road and rail travel. 
Nearly all the main bridges over or under which 

. I passed have been rebuilt since 
the war. 

In general, progress has been 
remarkable, and I note a fine 
advance since my visit to the 
country last year. Yet, even those 
who are most confident about the 
attainment of a reasonable measure 
of recovery within three or four 
yéars are inclined to ask anxiously 
whether all the effort will not be 
wasted in view of the gravity of 
the international situation. A 
waiter at a café, when I spoke of 
the lovely weather, answered: 
* Lovely indeed, but also the sort 
of weather that would bring the 
Russians very quickly to the 
Atlantic coast if they made up 
their minds to start now.” That 
seemed a_ startling piece of 
pessimism, but the realities of 
war are closer to these people 
than to us. The Channel may 
not be the sure shield that it 
was in the past, but it is still 
a shield, whereas the French 
have none. France has always 
been a difficult country to defend, 
and is now more so than ever. 
I do not consider that the 
French are in an unduly timorous 
mood, but they cannot fail - to 
realise their danger in the event 
of war. Our own is extremely 
serious, but theirs is even worse. 
The Berlin trouble caused them 
grave doubts. The policy in 
Berlin was determined by the 
United States and the United 
Kingdom, which provided the 


at one time considered that the 


to reform the complex American and British authorities 


bly that he would resign unless they were taking too high a tone. Now 


was passed by 325 to 214 votes. As finally voted it is a complicated docu- the I uJ 
+ — : Press, except that of the ex 


treme Left, seems to agree with 
the action of France's allies. 

I feel confident that, if Europe 
is left at peace, France will become her old self again. She 
will not regain her position in Europe of twenty-five years 
ago, which was, in fact, artificial and untenable, but she will 
once more enter the ranks of the great nations. The war and 
its horrible humiliations seemed for a while to have killed the 
confidence and energy of this people, but to-day there are 
signs that these qualities are still very much alive, even 
if internal and external circumstances prevent them from 
displaying themselves fully. And in these days, when 
civilisation is inclined to slip back, France is needed. 
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IN GERMANY: ASPECTS OF THE BERLINER’S 
LIFE UNDER THE SHADOW OF THE “COLD WAR.” 

















My PREPARING FOR THE WINTER AIR-LIFT: GERMAN WOMEN WORKING ON A NEW } 
AIRFIELD UNDER CONSTRUCTION IN THE FRENCH SECTOR OF BERLIN. \ 














FROM THE TYPEWRITER TO THE SHOVEL: GERMAN OFFICE WORKERS, UNEMPLOYED 
OWING TO THE FUEL SHORTAGE, FIND WORK ON THE NEW AIRFIELD, ‘ 


























NEW CLOTHES FOR OLD: WEIGHING DISCARDED WOOLLEN J 2 
GARMENTS AT A SECOND-HAND CLOTHING DEPOT IN BERLIN 

( BEFORE ISSUING PERMITS FOR THE PURCHASE OF NEW CLOTHING \ 
" OF EQUIVALENT WEIGHT. 
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PURCHASING THE TOBACCO RATION IN THE U.S. SECTOR: CIGARETTES COST ABOUT 
§ THREEPENCE EACH; OR TWELVE SHILLINGS A PACKET ON THE BLACK MARKET. 


Unlike most wars the “cold war” in Berlin has in some ways been beneficial to 
the civilian population, whose support is being canvassed by both sides. When 
the Russians announced that they intended to increase the women's clothing 
ration the British authorities said that they would bring in enough new material 
to provide every woman in the sector with one dress, a blouse or dress material 
and a pair of shoes. When the fhaterial arrived there was a “ bargain” rush by 





THE FIRST TIME SINCE THE WAR: BERLIN WOMEN EXAMINING ROLLS OF CLOTH ¢ 
IN A SHOP IN THE BRITISH SECTOR OF BERLIN. : 

















PREVENTING THE THEFT OF TELEPHONE RECEIVERS FROM PUBLIC KIOSKS IN 
BERLIN: A GIRL MAKING A CALL; SHOWING THE STEEL CABLE WHICH SECURES 
THE INSTRUMENT TO THE WALL. 


the women to acquire the first cloth to be on sale in Berlin since the end of the 
war. To get woollen garments the would-be buyer must first hand in old garments 
of equivalent weight before receiving the necessary vouchers. Work has been found 
for women workers, who became unemployed owing to the fuel shortage, on the 
construction of a new airfield in the French sector, which it is planned to complete 
before the winter in order to increase the tonnage brought in by air. 





MISS NANCY SPAIN, GREAT-NIECE 
MRS. BEETON, AND THE AUTHOR OF THE 
BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 
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THE IMMORTAL AUTHOR OF A HOUSEHOLD CLASSIC. 


OR many years 
Mrs. Beeton’s 
‘Household Man- 


; agement” (usually 


referred to as ‘ Mrs. 
Beeton’s Cookery 
Book ”) has been the 
World’s Best Seller, 
next to the Bible. 
Soyer and Brillat- 
Savarin (on both of 
whom she drew) 
wrote cookery-books 


“MRS. BEETON. AND HER HUSBAN 


Miss Nancy Spain was born at Newcastle 
in 1917. She was educated at Roedean 
School and afterwards went to the King 
Edward VII. Art School in Newcastle. Until 
the outbreak of war she was a sports 
reporter. She wrote her first book, “ Thank 
You, Nelson,” as a result of her experi- 


This was followed by a number of detective 
stories. She has constructed her book 


in her day; Mrs. 
Glasse was famous 
long before her, and 
Mrs. Roundell wrote 
a classic cookery- 
book which excelled 
ences while serving in the W.R.N.S. hers in style and 
fastidiousness, but 


about Mrs. Beeton from family knowledge 
and documents. 


fame, Cry ‘ Cookery Book”’ 
Echo answers ‘‘ Mrs. Beeton.”’ 


covered nothing like 
herground. She has 
exceeded them all in 


in the rocky wilderness and 
Her name is as sure a 


winner in the music-halls as the Lodger or the Mother-in- 





Law. Somebody merely has to open with “‘ Take twenty 
Eggs,” and all ages and both sexes know at once to whom 
reference is being made. But the strange thing is (though, 


under present con- 
ditions, even ‘‘ Take 
one Egg” would 
often seem a counsel 
of perfection) that 
Mrs. Beeton had a 
keen eye for cost 
and addressed her- 
self not to the rich 
(whom her pre- 
decessors had in 
mind), but to the 
solid Dickensian 
middle-class from 
which she and her 
husband sprang. 
One of her recipes 
contains the, to us, 
startling adjuration 
‘‘ Take Three Cork- 
screws.’ But, in iw 
context, the phrase 
is quite reasonable . 
she was suggesting 
arrangements for 
a picnic - party of 
forty. Her mother 
had four children 
by her first hus- 
band; her step- 
father had four THE YOUTHFUL AUTHOR OF ONE OF THE 
children by his first jsamutta Many BEETON, BORN 1836, 
wife ; the mother DIED 1865—-A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN 
and the step-father Seat 

between them had thirteen more children. In such a 
family even the prescription ‘‘ Take twenty-three 
Eggs"’ would have allowed the family only the 
meagre ration of an egg apiece. 

The jokes are presumably made by people who 
have never used Mrs, Beeton’s book ; but even those 
who have found it @ stand-by have unconsciously 
formed a very false picture of her. Mrs. Beeton: 
an enormous standard work on Cookery, with sub- 
sections dealing with all sorts of medical and other 
emergencies, etiquette included, with which a wife 
and mother may have to deal: what sort of picture 
does that conjure up? It conjures up the picture of 
a plunip middle-aged matron in bombazine with a 
vague husband in the background, probably fond of 
the pleasures of the table and contentedly living on 
the product of his wife's sales. Nothing could have 
been further from the truth. It would be nearer the 
truth to suggest Keats and Fanny Brawne in 
partnership. 

Mr. Beeton, descended from a line of City publicans, 
looked like Shelley in youth, rushed into publishing, 
started “ The Queen "’ and the “ Boys’ Own,” was a 
passionate lover with a face like Alfred de Musset, 
was ruined by the failure of the banking firm of 
Overend, Gurney, found his publications handed over 
to the firm of Ward, Lock (who still, I believe, publish 
“ Household Management ") and thereafter lived on 


By her Great-Niece, ian 


* Mes. Beeton and Her Husband.” 


Spain, Three Ilustrations, (Collins ; 128, 6d.) 
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mee HER GREAT-NIECE. "NANCY SPAIN." 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 



































* A WONDERFUL EXAMPLE OF RICHEST 
VICTORIANA”™: THE ORIGINAL COVER 
oF “ BEETON’S BOOK OF HOUSEHOLD 
MANAGEMENT.” 


The original book of Household 
Management was divided into forty- 
six exhaustive chapters containing 
some 556,000 words—“it is un- 
believable to remember that this work 
of editor and authorship was that of a 
girl of twenty-six who had lots of 
other things to do.” 








a small salary from that 
firm. His wife, far from being 
a portly matron, died in 
childbirth at twenty-eight, 
the child being Sir Mayson 
Beeton, who died last year. 
Had she lived until the age 
of ninety she would not 
merely have seen the end 
of the Kaiser’s Germany 
but the end of the pea 
Strike of 1926. Any middle- 
aged reader of this page 
might have met her. But 
she died young and, to the 


THE PRACTICAL GUIDE AND DAILY COMPANION OF FOUR GENERATIONS OF 
HOUSEWIVES | MRS, BERTON, AUTHOR OF THE CLASSIC “ BOOK OF HOUSE- 


HOLD MANAGEMENT "-—-A TINTED PHOTOGRAPH, ¢. 1896, WHICH BANOS 
IM THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


Mrs. Beeton, the mother of four sons, died in childbirth at the age of 

cuentas. In 1856 she married S. O. Beeton, an editor and 

publ: of comptes ability, who died in 1877, twelve years after 
death of his gifted wife. 


popular imagination, seems coeval with Thackeray and 
the Prince Consort. 

Her book was a romantic enterprise. She, at nine- 
teen or so, got the fixed idea that brides were not 
properly trained for marriage: they neither knew 
how to “ feed the brute” or to bandage a cut. As soon 
as she married she began assembling recipes from all 
sorts of sources, printed and otherwise, and she recom- 
mended nothing that she had not cooked and tasted. Her 
work began to be issued in monthly parts (her husband 
was shy about it at the start, in the way of the husbands 
of female geniuses), but people began to lose special parts 
and to demand bound volumes. The bound volumes 
followed. So did other things. It was she, during a visit 





to Paris, who first had the idea of distributing paper 
patterns for clothes: 
young Mr. Weldon, who was in Mr. Beeton’s office. 
And, in her way, she was a revolutionary about clothes: 
she detested crinolines and thought it disgusting that 
women should wear long skirts which collected dirt 
from the streets. She died young: he ineffectively 


a notion later taken up by a 


lived, tuberculous, for twelve years more, and died 
lamenting her. It wasn’t a cook he lamented: but 
a set, determined young woman, who couldn't. flash 
her eyes in any direction without seeing possibilities 
of improvement. Her step-father was Clerk to the 
Course at Epsom. Her wedding-breakfast was held 
in the Grand-stand (her step-father’s invention and 





































property) at Epsom. At twenty-eight she went to a 
~ Face-meeting at Longchamp and wrote in her diary 


(her husband 
betted, she didn’t) 


Walked round the 
course. Much better 
condtn. than last 
year—although still 
covered with herbage. 
The ground is hard, 
but much has been 
done for it, much still 
remains to do.... 

Offer suggests to 
roll after wetting 
weather so as to get 
down the Jumps, 
wh. are likely to 
throw down an 
animal: one thrust 
to put him out of bis 
stride. ... 

Worst running 
ground in middle of 
course close to the 
Baron’s (de Roths- 
child’s) chateau, 
going down hill. 





There was a 
horse running in the 
Grand Prix called 
Bois Roussel. That 


w o 
FOUNDER OF The Queen AND THE Boys’ as the anaes of rad 
Own : SAMUEL ORCHART BEETON, Derby winner in 


HUSBAND OF ISABELLA, BORN 1831, DIED 1938. The rules 
1877—-A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN 1862. 

are all very com- 
plicated, but why wasn’t the Derby winner Bois 
Roussel II, ? Perhaps it was: anyhow it won, and, 
at the time, I was glad it did. It was the only 
horse in the race I knew nothing against. 

Miss Spain, who has written a remarkably good 
book about her step-great-aunt and quotes illumi- 
natingly from letters and diaries, is nostalgic about 
the coloured (in the Baxter manner) illustrations to 
Mrs. Beeton’s early editions. So am I. I remember, 
when young, looking with delight at the coloured 
prints of fishes, trussed chickens, and jellies turned 
out of pillared moulds reminiscent of the Giant's 
Causeway. For years I have searched the bookshops 
for an early edition in reasonable condition. Tattered 
rags are all I have found: the rarest first editions 
are not those of which the fewest copies have been 
printed, but those which have been most read. Mrs. 
Beeton’s book is in the same class as “ Robinson 
Crusoe,” ‘‘ The Compleat Angler " and “‘ The Pilgrim's 
Progress.”, Her book goes on and expands and 
expands. When she finished it (and how industrious 
a consumer of dainties she must have been) it was over 
500,000 words in length: her husband's successors 
as publishers have industriously kept it up-to-date, 
and the latest editions contain pictures of gas-ovens. 
They leave me cold, as I think they would have left 
her. “ Take one dried egg I do think that 
the publishers of her biographer might have embellished 
this volume with a few of the colour-plates from 
the prime. They would have given us the sort of 
pleasure that Arctic explorers derive from the 
composition of imaginary menus. 
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A DUTCH TRIUMPH: THE RETURN OF A TRIPLE-CROWN OLYMPIC WINNER. 


THE FIRST WOMAN OLYMPIC TRIPLE-CROWN WINNER IN THE MODERN GAMES : MRS. FANNY 
BLANKERS-KOEN DRIVING THROUGH THE CROWDED STREETS OF AMSTERDAM. 


WITH HER HUSBAND ON THE BALCONY OF THEIR HOUSE IN HAARLEMMER - STREET, 


AMSTERDAM: MRS. BLANKERS-KOEN ACKNOWLEDGING THE CHEERS OF THE CROWDS. 


A TRIUMPHAL DRIVE THROUGH AMSTERDAM: MRS. BLANKERS-KOEN, WITH HER HUSBAND AND TWO CHILDREN, 


ACKNOWLEDGING THE CONGRATULATIONS OF AMSTERDAM: MRS. 
BLANKERS-KOEN, STANDING IN HER HORSE-DRAWN CARRIAGE. 


MORE POTENT THAN OLYMPIC SUCCESSES ! MRS. BLANKERS-KOEN, OPEN-MOUTHED 
WITH EXCITEMENT, IS PRESENTED WITH A BOTTLE FOR THE CELEBRATIONS. 


Mrs. Fanny Blankers-Koen of the Netherlands, the twenty-nine-year-old mother of 
two children, had an enthusiastic welcome home when she returned to Amsterdam 
on August 10. She drove with her husband and children in an open carriage drawn 
by four grey horses to the Town Hall, where she was received by the Mayor and 
councillors. Throughout her triumphal drive she was cheered to the echo. Her 
neighbours presented her with a.new bicycle. Mrs. Blankers-Koen was the outstanding 


IN AN OPEN CARRIAGE DRAWN BY FOUR GREY HORSES. 


OUTSIDE THE TOWN HALL, AMSTERDAM, WHERE SHE HAD RECEIVED A CIVIC WELCOME: 


MRS. BLANKERS-KOEN WITH HER FAMILY, AND FRIENDS FROM HER BIRTHPLACE. 


athlete of the Games. She was coached by her husband. Never before has a woman 
won three Olympic titles; on August 3 she won the 100 metres flat race; on the 
following day she won the 80 metres women's hurdles, creating, with Miss Maureen 
Gardner, who was just behind her, a world record. On August 6 she won the 
200 metres, and on August 8 she received yet another gold medal when she was 
one of the four winning Dutch competitors in the women’s 400 metres relay. 





“A KALEIDOSCOPE OF COLOUR: WHITES, PINKS, VERMILIONS AND THE ULTRAMARINE SKY BEHIND; AND A VERY BABEL OF NOISE 
AND ACTIVITY ’’: A GENERAL VIEW OF A SMALL PORTION OF THE “ FLAMINGO CITY,’’ SHOWING THE DENSELY PACKED MASS OF BIRDS. 
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THE GREATEST OF 
ALL SPECTACLES IN 
THE WORLD OF BIRDS: 
A “FLAMINGO CITY” 

IN THE DELTA OF 

THE RHONE. 


FLAMINGOES, ALWAYS DECORATIVE AND COLOURFUL IN ANY LIGHT, ARE THROWN UP IN GREATEST BEAUTY WITH BACK-LIGHTING : A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN THE EVENING WITH THE LOW 
SUN FILTERING THROUGH THE BIRDS’ UPRAISED HACKLES; AND SHOWING YOUNG CHICKS IN FOREGROUND. 


The Flamingo at its nesting provides perhaps the greatest spectacle in 
the whole world of birds, and certainly the most difficult to find and see. 
In Europe it has always been the great ‘‘ wild goose chase "’ of ornithologists. 
In May this year, Mr. G. K. Yeates, F.R.P.S., was fortunate in being 
able to see and photograph the nesting of the Flamingo in the Delta of 
the Rhéne. In sending us the photographs reproduced on this and 
pages 209, 210-211, Mr. Yeates writes :— 


VERYBODY knows the flamingo. Its brilliant colouring, its 
large size, long neck and strange head have made it an orna- 
mental fowl of zoos and large gardens, almost as familiar as a parrot 
or canary. But the flamingo in the wild is little known, for in its 
nesting and in its habits it is amongst the most mysterious and strange 
of all birds. Few indeed realise that it can be seen in Europe a8 a 
wild bird. It seems an African or Asiatic creature, exotic to a degree. 
Its headquarters, indeed, are in the East, for, although the pink 
carpet of flamingoes which adorns the lakes of Central Africa has 
been often observed and described, an occupied flamingo city has 
never been discovered there. The largest known breeding colony 
is situated on the Great Rann of Kutch, where the Indian ornithologist, 
Salim Ali, found no fewer than 100,000 nests. The bird nests also 
in Persia and the Aralo-Caspian region, but detailed information is 
sadly lacking. In the New World it is replaced by a geographical 
race, the so-called Rosy Flamingo, the same bird as ours, but a 
brighter pink. This sub-species, breeding in Central America, and 
especially on Andros Island, one of the Bahama group, has been 
extensively studied by the American ornithologists, and as long ago 
as 1904, that great American, the late Dr. F. M. Chapman, brought 
back a remarkable series of photographs of its nesting. In Europe 
the flamingo has two breeding stations, In that vast area of mud 
and lagoon where the great river Guadalquiver takes leave of the 


land, the Marismas of Southern Spain, the flamingo is regularly found IN EUROPE THE GREAT “WILD GOOSE CHASE "' OF ORNITHOLOGISTS : A CLOSE-UP VIEW OF A FLAMINGO’S NEST 
and frequently attempts to nest. It was from here, in 1883, that AND EGG. THE MANY PINK FEATHERS WHICH BESTREW THE NESTS HAVE BEEN SHED BY THE SITTING BIRDS. 


yet another Chapman, the great Abel, gave to the bird world the 

first authentic account of a flamingo nesting colony, and finally 

disproved the age-old myth (spread by Dampier) that the flamingo incubated its egg 
on its big mud nest sitting astride it like a mounted horseman! Chapman never saw 
a successful colony, though, living on the spot, he had the best of opportunities, and 
other keepers informed him that they had never seen chicks. In the French Camargue, 
the delta of the Rhéne, the flamingo is also a familiar bird of the lagoons, and as 
many as 10,000 at one time have been estimated to be frequenting the saline Hangs 
near the Mediterranean. But here, too, until quite recently, the evidence of successful 
nesting had been inconclusive and unsatisfactory. An occupied flamingo city, 
indeed, is without question the greatest challenge that exists to the European 
bird-nester. Since Abel Chapman's discovery, many English ornithologists have 
tried, notably the late Lord Lilford and Howard Saunders, to see this, the greatest 
of all spectacles in the world of birds, and the most difficult to find and see, but 
without success. The measure of this difficulty may perhaps best be seen in the 


Corvaiont PuHorocraarus sy G. K. Yeares, F.R.P.S. 


fact that between Chapman's success in 1883 and 1947, no Englishman had ever found 
an occupied colony —in Europe, at least. A few, working in India, had had that 
good fortune, but not in Europe. Why is this most conspicuous bird, which nests 
in great colonies that number into thousands of pairs, so elusive? Several 
factors contribute their part to this mystery. The terrain beloved by the bird, its 
capriciousness, and water-levels are perhaps the most important. Only those who 
have laboured and sweated in those acres of water and mud, mirage and heat, can 
really appreciate the problem. I! have often wondered if the gentleman who wrote 
the modern dance tune, “ Where Flamingoes Fly,’ had ever seen the ground! Yes, 
it seems an odd idea to expect a lady in a long dance frock to accompany him 
to such a land. I feel that the romance would quickly finish in the first pool of 
sticky mud and in the first bite of a large mosquito. For the flamingo likes wide 
horizons, where over the flat lagoons the eye would travel far if it were not so often 

(Continued opposite 





TENDERLY ‘“BILLING’’ THEIR YOUNG CHICK AND POSSIBLY 
Continued ) 


cheated by mirage. The flamingo is also exceedingly capricious. It does not 
necessarily nest every year, or even every two years. A bird with few natural 
enemies, it apparently has no need to reproduce itself annually. There may be 
thousands of birds present on suitable lagoons, great feeding herds stretching away 
in a pink line over the water. But that does not mean nesting 


Water-levels, 
always a changeable factor in these great deltas, may not be to their liking, for 
the flamingo maintains itself from the small creatures that dwell in the lagoons. 
If the water should fail, dry up under that scorching sun, its chicks would starve. 
If, therefore, the water-level does not suit in April, the idea of nesting is completely 

Corvarcut Puotocaarn sy G 
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FLAMINGOES NESTING -IN THE RHONE DELTA. 


abandoned. Another factor must be mentioned. Although with chicks, the flamingo 
takes little notice of human intrusion, but apparently in the early stages of nesting it 
is very quick to desert. [| believe that not infrequently the birds decide to nest, 
but abandon the idea because they are disturbed. These great wastes are not 
entirely uninhabited, and wandering marshmen or herdsmen could easily cause all 
the disturbance necessary. In 1947 it fell to my good fortune, with my friends 
Mr. W. E. Higham and Mr. H. A. Patrick, to hear vague rumours of a nesting 
colony in the Rhéne delta. Investigation proved rumour to be fact, and on the 
evening of June 6 we found ourselves looking at an amazing sight, a great, 
K. Yeares, F.R.P.S. (Continued evsvieaf 
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“ALTHOUGH WITH CHICKS, THE FLAMINGO TAKES LITTLE NOTICE OF HUMAN INTRUSION”: 


(Comten wed. 
pink island of birds, each one as big as a well-grown boy, far out on a mudbank 


in an étang—1,500 pairs of nesting flamingoes! And around their feet milled, 
like a conveyor belt, a circling mass of grey-brown chicks. At last a “ live"’ 
flamingo city! Truly, indeed was this the great spectacle it has always been 
painted. No wonder so many had searched so hard and so long to see it 
But the chicks were running and active and, as we approached them, the whole 
body, parents and young alike, moved out into the lagoon, keeping a safe 
distance of about 300 yards between us. We could merely observe. To record 
it satisfactorily with the camera was impossible at this stage. We now learnt 
that two French ornithologists, resident near the delta, had twice recorded 


successful breeding at this same spot—in 1939, a small colony; in 1942, during 
the German occupation, a great “city"’ of 2,000 pairs. They very kindly 
promised to inform us when next the flamingoes nested, if ever they should 
do so again. As the flamingo does not nest necessarily every year, we were 
therefore surprised to receive news on April 29 of this year that ‘“‘a great 
body of 3,000 pairs were constructing their nests."' The letter added the words: 
“Drop everything and come."" We went—at great inconvenience and at a 
moment's notice. I shall always regard the dates May 16-18, 1948, as the 
high spot of my ornithological experience. Living in a rough marshman’'s hut 
deep in the delta, we were in constant sight of a stupendous spectacle. A 
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F NESTING FLAMINGOES WITH A CIRCLING MASS OF GREY-BROWN CHICKS MILLING AROUND THEIR FEET. 
whites, pinks, vermilions, and the ultramarine 
through the mirage. As we approached, it took shape in the form of a forest and a very babel of noise and activity—birds fighting, weaving 

their long necks in serpentine-like wrath with a neighbour; birds standing over 


It was a kaleidoscope of colour 


mile and a half over the waters of a lagoon was a dense pink mass, hazy 
sky beyond; 


birds standing ; 


of. long necks stuck up from a carpet of sitting and standing pink bodies, and 
more prodigal 


the clamour was that of a thousand geese in full cry. They permitted close 
approach. At twenty yards their nerves would begin to fray, and the nearest birds sitting—a seething mass of life. Nature could hardly be 


birds would run off their mud nests, but, when we sat down, they quickly or more awe-inspiring. Later, when | came to sit in a hide, | knew the greatest 
returned. No pen could describe that sight. The colony stretched over about thrill of all my birding career, as the great pink cohort of birds stalked sedately 
250 yards, and was nowhere deeper than 20 yards. Within that area were on to their nests in front of me, one after another like sheep. The accompanying 
3,000 nests, each with an attendant bird, some with two birds. Margate or photographs will give, | hope, some idea of the spectacle, but it was on such 
Brighton Beach on the hottest of hot Bank Holidays could not begin to compete. a scale that at best they can only convey a part of the whole scene 


nu BY G. K. Yearss, F.R.P.S. 


their chicks and tending them; birds leading chicks off to water ; 
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THE ART AND CRAFT OF THE AEROMODELLER: A POPULAR 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ArRTIST, G. H. Davis (WHO IS A PROMINENT | MEMBI 
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HIGH SPEEDS AND AEROBATICS AS A FEATURE OF macanepat AIRCRAFT FLYING: APPROXIMATIONS TO THE 


This year, as recorded in our issue of July 10, marks the centenary of the first make model aircraft engines—particularly the small compression ignition (Diesel) 

flight by a heavier-than-air machine—a model aircraft constructed by John motors that have now reached such a high state of perfection. The model 
Stringfellow and based on the designs of William Henson, which, powered by a aeroplane, however, is not only of use for “* pleasure flying, but has played, and 
steam-engine, flew a distance of 40 ft. in a disused lace factory at Chard, is playing, a very important part in war and commerce in target work, for 

Somerset. Now, 100 years later, the building and flying of Model aircraft has instruction and in wind-tunnel testing of new designs before beginning con- 

become the absorbing hobby of millions of people throughout the civilised world struction of the full-size aircraft. There are various kinds of model flying: 

In practically every town in the British Isles there is a Model Aero Club and notably with free flight machines, either powered by miniature engines or by 

dozens of firms in this country are solely employed in the manufacture of model elastic ; with gliders that are towed aloft from the ground, as when launching | 

aircraft and construction kits for the use of amateur builders, while other firms (| a kite, and then slip the tow-line and make long’ motorless flights; and finally | devote 


E 


PASTIME WHICH CELEBRATED 


MEMBER OF THE BRIGHTON AND District SociETyY oF MODEL ENGINEERS). 
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ITS CENTENARY THIS YEAR. 
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“REAL THING” ACHIEVED WITH JET ENGINES AND CONTROL-LINE FLYING~ONE OF ITS MANY ASPECTS. 


this country, and this interesting and instructive pastime numbers among its 


with machines fitted for ‘‘ control-line’’ flight, which are operated by a “ pilot "’ 
on the ground by means of two fine wires leading to the aircraft from a special 
grip that he holds. Skilled “ pilots"’ can put their miniature machines through 
an amazing series of aerobatics. Some enthusiasts build models simply for speed- 
flying, and in this class the miniature “ jets "’ are setting up astonishing records, 
the world speed record now standing at 1623 m.p.h. Finally there are those who 
build static models which do not fly, but are exact replicas of full-sized aircraft 
and marvels of precision and intricate workmanship. Numerous periodicals 
devoted to model aircraft are published, particularly in the United States and in 


adherents not only men and boys, but women and girls as well. Recently her 
Majesty the Queen honoured followers of the sport by attending the Northern 
Heights Gala Day and showed great interest in the wonderful flying of these 
miniature aircraft, and later presented the prizes, including the Queen's Cup. 
At the Model Engineer Exhibition at the Horticultural Hall, Westminster 
(August 18-28), there is a wonderful display of all the finest types of model 
aircraft, besides a remarkable selection of model locomotives, ships, cars and, in 
fact, of the finest examples of the British model-makers’ craft in ali its branches. 
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MASTERPIECES RECALLING IRANIAN ART OF SEVERAL 
VANISHED EMPIRES. : GREAT EPOCHS. 








Continued. ] 
The head of the pin 
illustrated is adorned 
with the largest repre- 
sentation of the sun 
found at Luristan. The 
statuette of a god 
found in a tomb in the 
region of Kirmanshah 
was, according to an 
inscription which it 
bears, taken from one 
temple to another, 
doubtless during the 
‘ course of a war, and 
was then brought back 
to its original home. 
The silver vessel with 
decoration in relief de- 
picts a monarch wearing 
a crown which is not 
strictly a Sassanid 
diadem, but it recalls 
one in a representation 
[Continued below. 


HE beautiful ob- 
jects on view at 

the exhibition of: 
Iranian Art at the 
Cernuschi Museum, 
Paris, include a group 
of Luristan bronzes. 
It will be remembered 
that the first of these 
were discovered be- 
tween 1928 and 1938, 
and that they are of 
exceptional interest. 
The bronze pins with 
heads bearing repre- 
sentations of religious 
scenes and male and 
female faces, were 
found in a_ temple 
with walls of boulders 
in the interstices of 
which some of the ob- 
jects had been placed. 
[Continued opposite. 
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RHYTON (DRINKING CUP) 
















































































RHYTON IN TERRA COTTA, 
IN UNPAINTED RED TERRA WITH AN IBEX HEAD, 
COTTA, WITH THE HEAD OF } © a Se a ARSACIDE. A COIN 
AN IBEX AT THE BASE, OF PHRAATES 11. (138 B.C.) 
ELEVENTH CENTURY B.C, } BRONZE STATUETTE OF A GOD, PROBABLY WAS IN THE SAME 


























(Found at Kalar-dasht, DATING FROM I000 TO 900 B.C., ITS HISTORY TOMB, AND ONE OF MITHRI- 
Mazanderan. Lent by the RECORDED IN CUNEIFORM NEO-BABYLONIAN DATES I. NEAR BY. (Found 
Teheran Museum.) CHARACTERS DATING FROM 600 B.c. (Found near Demavend. Lent by 

be a. in Luristan. Lent by the Teheran Museum.) ail, M. Rad, 

























(LEFT.) SILVER VESSEL, TilE ENGRAVED 
DECORATION SHOWS THE SASSANID KING 
KAVADH, AND IT MAY DATE FROM 
THE TIME OF HIS FIRST REIGN, 
BETWEEN 488 AND 497 A.D. 
(Found at Mazanderan. Lent 
by the Teheran Museum.) 





(RIGHT.) SILVER VESSEL 
DECORATED IN LIGHT 
RELIEF ON A GILT GROUND. 
THE MONARCH’S CROWN, 
THOUGH NOT STRICTLY SASSANID, 

RECALLS ONE WORN BY CHOSROES II. 

ON A COIN. SEVENTH CENTURY A.D. 
(Found near Kasvin. Lent by the Teheran 
Museum.) 








Continued. } 
on acoin of Chosroes II. and it is probable 
that the vessel was made at the begin- 
ning of the Islamic era when the last 
great Sassanid king was still remembered, 
but an accurate representation of his 
crown was not obligatory. The silver 
vessel with an engraved representation of 
King Kavadh depicts his elaborate diadem, 
surmounted by a crescent and a globe, 
with the greatest care. The Achaemenid 
head of the young Prince in lapis blue 
may represent Xerxes, when he was 
directing the construction of the palaces 
of Persepolis. He is shown wearing the 
battlemented crown of the first Achamenid 
kings. The rhyton (drinking cup), with 
a long-horned ibex head, belongs to the 
Arsacide epoch. A coin of Phraates II. 
was found in the same tomb with it, 
and in another tomb near by was a coin 
of the reign of Mithridates I1., surnamed 
“ The Great,"’ who defeated the Scythians 
é : and restored for a while the power of the 
moe Aaseside ameadannatanen ianianecnnheihaihanalisieabiie 
MEAD OF A PIN IN GILT BRONZE BEARING A SOLAR MASK. HEAD OF A PRINCE IN LAPIS BLUE. POSSIBLY REPRESENTS | 
(Found at Kuh-e-dasht, Lent by M. Bakrami.) XERXES. (Found at Persepolis. Lent by the Teheran roe | 
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INCLUDING RECENT DISCOVERIES: 
IRANIAN ART TREASURES IN PARIS. 
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PART OF THE ACHAZMENID TREASURE ILLUSTRATED IN OUR ISSUE OF JULY I7. 
(Lent by M. Marcel Vidal.) 


N our issue of July 17 we published photographs of some remarkable 
Achemenid gold objects, which formed part of a royal treasure, said to 


have been found in 1920 at Hamadan and sent to the United States. The 
present owner, M. Maurice Vidal, has had them brought “back to Europe and 
has lent them to the Exhibition of Iranian Art at the Musée Cernuschi, Paris, 


Wyre vevnnencnncnevennevancesanenssanetneenananuscesaruanenesetsetauencaneorevenenstinsneese 


GOLD GOBLET, WITH LIONS DECORATED WITH REPOUSSE WORK, FINISHED WITH A 
BURIN. HITTITE STYLE ; ELEVENTH CENTURY B.C. (From Kalar-dasht, Mazanderan. 


art of different periods which are included in this important show. 

has been made to cover the whole vast field of Iranian art, but the exhibition 
simply desires to draw public attention to some recently discovered objects 
which rouse hopes that future research may lead to other finds likely to help 
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RHYTON (DRINKING CUP) IN GREY TERRA COTTA WITH A VERY FINE HEAD OF A RAM. 
Lent by M. Rabenou.) 


winnunss 2 


EIGHTH OR NINTH CENTURY B.c. (Found at Sakis, Azerbaidjan. 


Continued.) 


of the vendange were crushed, and was thus filled with new wine, It may have been 
made in Iran for one of the towns on the shores of the Black Sea which, during the 
fifth or sixth century A.D., came simultaneously under the influence of Iranian and 
Hellenistic cultures. The Exhibition, which is under the patronage of the Iranian 
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LINES, 


in the resolution of the 


many important pro- 
blems in connection 
with the rise and the 
development of Iranian 
art, which engage the 
attention of archzo- 
logists. It will be 
remembered that in 
The Illustrated London 
News of September 27, 
1947, a number of 
photographs of Iranian 
ceramics recently dis- 
covered at Gurgan were 
published. The Musée 
Cernuschi Exhibition 
includes a section de- 
voted to these, which 
have been much dis- 
cussed by experts, not 
only on account of 
their brilliant condi- 
tion, but also because 
of the data which they 
would appear to fur- 
nish in connection with 
the ceramic factories 
of Iran. The silver 
bottle which we illus- 
trate on this page is 
decorated with figures 
and animals reminis- 
cent of those in Diony- 
sian processions and 
dances represented on 
many objects found as 
far east as India, as 
a result of the con- 
quests of Alexander. 
Below the decoration 
there are two lions’ 
heads, whose mouths 
form openings at the 
base of the vase. It 
may be that the posi- 
tion of .these orifices 
indicates that the vase 
was sunk up to the 
neck in the press in 
which the first grapes 

(Continued helen 


RECEPTACLE 


Ambassador 


IN THE FORM OF A HORSE IN YELLOW TE 
FIRST HALF OF THE SECOND MILLENNIUM B.C. (Found at Aserbaidjan. Lent by Teheran Museum.) 


NEWS 


N A CIRCULAR WIDE-RIMMED DISH, NOTABLE FOR ITS FINE 


PROBABLY PARTHO-SASSANID. (Lent by Dr. Lobnan.) 
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| SILVER BOTTLE, DESIGN IN RELIEF ON A GILT GROUND, OF WOMEN SURROUN 

\ BY BIRDS AND ANIMALS, DANCING UNDER GRAPE-WREATHED ARCHES. POSSIBLY 
) FIFTH OR SIXTH CENTURY A.D. | at Mastanderan. Lent by the Teheran 
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to France, was organised by a committee which included M. André 


Godard, the distinguished archmologist, and Dr. Mehdi Bahrami, the Director-in-Chief 
of the Teheran Museum. 
Louvre and private collectors. 


The objects on view are lent by the Teheran Museum, the 
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effect, but its main function 





neutralising the shadows of the 
nest-cup and thus appreciably 
reducing its visibility from above. 


ir 





phase of bird life has been 
scrutinised and studied—court- 
ship, breeding habits, migration 
and plumage—all these and 
many other subjects have come 
under review and together have 
yielded an enormous literature. 
But for some reason the nestling period of a bird’s existence—that 
brief span between birth and flight—has never received the attention 
it deserves. True, in 1788 Dr. Jenner, of vaccination fame, described 
very accurately the instinctive urge that prompts every two-day-old 
cuckoo to eject its fellow-occupants from a nest, while at the same time 
he commented on the remarkable anatomical adaptation of the dorsal 
region by which alone it is able to accomplish this feat. Since then 
comparatively little has been written on the infant bird. It is 
certainly strange that until the author 
published a paper on the subject in 1907, 
the curious markings on the tongues of 
the nestlings of certain Passerine species 
should have been unrecorded. These 
tongue-spots are generally two in 


that organ. 


of the tongue, while 
in the larks there is 
a fourth located just 
within the tip of the 
DAYS OLD)--A SPECIES IN WHICH lower mandible. In 
VARIABLY CROWDED TocETHER x all of the species 
SUCH A WAY THAT ONLY THEIR mentioned the marks 
HEADS ARE EXPOSED : THE DOWN are intensely black 
EvPect 1s THEREFORE conriven a8 sharply defined, 
TO THAT PART OF THE Bopy. but in the field wag- 

tails and in many of 
the sylvian warblers they are somewhat blurred and 
not so clearly indicated. The bearded tit appears to 
be unique among British birds in having white, 
instead of dark, tongue-spots. What is the purpose 
of these strange, domino-like patterns which dis- 
appear entirely in adult life? We do not know. 
The suggestion that they serve as a guide to the 
parents when feeding their young seems hardly 
tenable, for if they possessed any survival value, as this supposition 
implies, it is unlikely they would be confined to a comparatively 
small number of species. There can, however, be no doubt that the 
wax-like flanges which are found at the base of the bill of most Passerine 
nestlings do, in fact, serve as guides. This, I think, is clearly proved 
by their increased size wherever their presence is most needed— 
namely, in the young of diurnal birds that nest in holes and other 
dark places. This adaptation to environmental conditions is beautifully 
illustrated in {wo members of the same family—the rook and the 
jackdaw. The former, nesting in open, light situations, obviously 
requires no visual aid when feeding its newly-hatched young: con- 
sequently, it is not surprising to find that in this species the infantile 
beak flanges are comparatively small. On the other hand, the jackdaw, 
which invariably breeds in the deep obscurity of some hole or cavity, 
would have considerable difficulty in discerning the mouths of its young 
if they were not in some way rendered conspicuous. This is achieved 
by the greatly enlarged size of the pale yellow flanges which serve to 
clearly outline the gape when opened to solicit food. The same function 
has been attributed to the curious bluish knobs that are situated at 
the base of the mandibles in the young Gouldian finch. Mr. D. Seth- 
Smith describes these as being ‘‘ semi-luminous ” and says that when 
the mouth is opened it can be easily seen in the dark by means of 
these strange wart-like structures. 

It is a common fallacy to suppose that the only purpose of the 
down found on the young of many Passerine species is to conserve 
the heat of the body. I believe this to be true in a very minor 
degree, its chief use being undoubtedly that of concealment. 

While evolution has produced in the plumage of the adult bird 
an infinite range of colours and patterns to serve the varied 
requirements of its wearer, in the juvenile adaptation has been 
strictly limited by the primitive formation of the down feathers. 
When the adult does not need to assume a conspicuous dress in 
order to attract the opposite sex or to warn predatory creatures 
that its flesh is unpalatable, its plumage 
is usually of a procryptic nature. This 
may take the form either of a disruptive 
pattern or that of an assimulative colour 
scheme, perhaps a combination of both, 
but whatever method is adopted it will 
almost certainly prove a_ very efficient 
means of deluding the eye. 

Without these elaborate plumage patterns, 
how does the helpless nestling, when practically 
immobile and therefore most in need of protec- 
tion, camouflage its presence? The device 
employed is usually a very simple one, In 
most cases the downy covering, normally of a 
uniform neutral tint, serves precisely the 
same purpose as that of a smoke-screen; by 
completely obliterating all contours, it defies 
recognition by counterfeiting exactly a patch 
of inanimate shadow, Take, for instance, a 
nest-full of young meadow pipits or robins. 
An artist attempting to draw these would 
find his task as hopeless as trying to paint a 
picture of St. Paul's in a typical London fog— 
he would be confronted by nothing more 
tangible than a blotch of filmy darkness 
presenting the appearance of shadowed depth 
devoid of concrete form, Among British birds 
adopting this device one could cite a large 
number of examples. In practically all the 
species which breed in dark recesses the 
down is of a dusky tone that blends perfectly 
with the obscurity of the nesting cavity. On 
the other hand, birds that build their nests in pe 
lighter and more éxposed situations—as, for 
instance, the finches, thrushes and golden 
oriole-—the down is usually of a much paler 
shade. In their case, it also has an obliterative 
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number and situated on either side of the hinder portion of 
Typical examples of this twin arrangement 
are to be found in the accentors and reed warblers. 
grasshopper warblers a third spot is present near the end 
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MARVELS AND MYSTERIES OF THE NESTLING BIRD. 


By COLLINGWOOD INGRAM. 
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. . STRANGE, DOMINO-LIKE PATTERNS WHICH 
DISAPPEAR ENTIRELY IN ADULT LIFE” THE 
REMARKABLE BLACK SPOTS ON THE UPPER SURFACE 
OF THE TONGUE IN THE YOUNG MARSH WARBLER, 
WOODLARK AND GRASSHOPPER WARBLER (L. TO R.). 





In the 





“* POSSESSING TUBULAR PROLONGATIONS OF THE NOSTRILS THAT ARE SUPERFICIALLY SIMILAR 
: (RIGHT) THE HEAD OF A TROPICAL BAT (GENUS 
Harpyia) FOR COMPARISON WITH THAT OF THE EMBRYO, WITH ITS REMARKABLE ENLARGEMENT 


OF THE NASAL ORGANS. 





“ EVOLVED TO SIMULATE THE APOTHECIA OF 

THE LICHENS WHICH CONSTSTUTE SUCH A 

COMMON FEATURE OF THE MOORLANDS AND 

TUNDRAS UPON WHICH THE DUNLIN BREEDS" : 

THE “ POWDER-PUFF "'-LIKE STRUCTURE FOUND 

IN SOME OF THE DOWN FEATHERS OF THE 
NESTLING DUNLIN. 





DANCER THEY WILL 


“ ALL-CLEAR SIGNAL BY THEIR PARENTS. 
From the drawings by Collingwood Ingram. 
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FREEZE 


In the young of many larks 
the method of camouflage is 
somewhat different. As these 
birds invariably nest on dry, 
level ground, the down, as one 
might expect, is generally of a 
more or less sandy hue. But in some species colour alone is not 
wholly relied upon : for instance, in the skylark, which habitually builds 
amongst sparse herbage, the barbs of the down feathers have been 
especially modified to resemble the dead stems that are to be found 
near the roots of all grassy vegetation. Upon comparing the nestling 
down of this bird with that of other Passerines, it will appear to be of 
much coarser texture. Close examination shows that this is due to the 
fusion of some of the barbs comprising the down-tufts : united in couples 
towards their upper ends, these 
form a single thickened extre- ) ' 
mity. These thickened tips, a / 
backed by slightly darker bases 
and the dusky skin of the bird, 
reproduce the effect of withered J 


grass leaves so perfectly that a brood of young sky- 
larks, when immobile, become practically invisible 
at a distance of only a few feet. 
the most perfect examples of camouflage known to 


It constitutes one of 


the writer. K 
If we ex- 5 
clude the ILLUSTRATING THE GREATLY ENLARGED SIZE 
larger nidi- OF THE BEAK FLANGES IN THE YOUNG OF 
culous spe- P!URNAL BIRDS THAT NEST IN HOLES AND 
. ch OTHER DARK PLACES: A DRAWING CON- 
cies, SUCN AS pRASTING THE HEADS OF TWO MEMBERS OF 
the owls and = THE SAME FAMILY ; (LEFT) A NESTLING JACK- 
pigeons, we PAW, WHOSE GAPE IS CONSPICUOUS IN THE 
-,:. DARK HOLE OR CAVITY WHERE THE NEST IS 
find that it is BUILT, AND (RIGHT) THE NESTLING ROOK, 
the general, WHOSE FEEDING IN THE OPEN, LIGHT 
SITUATION OF THE ROOKERY REQUIRES NO 
though not VISUAL AID. 
invariable 


rule, that where no procryptic device is required, the 
young are entirely naked when hatched. This is the 
case with the kingfisher, woodpecker, swift, house- 
“sparrow, long-tailed tit and magpie, all of which 
either breed in deep holes or else construct com- 
pletely-covered nests. Presumably for the same 
reason, in birds whose nests afford concealment 
from above, but not from the front, the down tracts are restricted to 
only those parts of the body which are liable to be seen. Thus in fledglings 
of the gold-crest and tree-creeper it is confined to the head, while in the 
willow warbler it is found only on the head and shoulders. 

In species that are precocious at birth—-namely, those which are 
capable of free movement and are fully clothed with down when 
hatched—camouflage is effected by the more elaborate method of pattern 
and colour scheme. The variations in these are too-many to enumerate 
here : suffice it to say that assimulation to the young bird’s natural en- 
vironment is invariably attained with remarkable success. For instance, 
not only the tone, but also the texture, of the downy covering of a 
day-old Norfolk plover contribute towards its close resemblance to the 
sandy soil of its normal habitat. Another example among the waders of 
a structural adaptation to aid camouflage is to be found in the immature 
dunlin. In addition to the brown, buff and black mottling of the upper 
parts, which is in itself highly protective, it will be noted that many 
of the down feathers on the back have, near their tips, tiny rounded 
tufts of a creamy-white colour. In dried skins their presence would be 
difficult to interpret, but when the living nestling is encountered in its 
natural surroundings their purpose is at once apparent. It is then obvious 
that these small “ powder-puff ’’-like structures have been evolved to 
simulate the apothecia of the lichens which constitute such a common 
feature of the moorlands and tundras upon which the dunlin breeds. 
This device, in combination with the dappled brown of the upper surface, 
reproduces with extraordinary fidelity an inanimate lump of dry peat 
encrusted with lichen—indeed, the young bird places so much reliance on 
its camouflage that it will not stir from a crouching position until actually 
touched. This is, of course, also true of the young of most waders, in- 
cluding those of the lapwing. On the approach of danger the young of 
all these birds ‘ freeze " into immobility and will, if undisturbed, remain 
motionless until they have been given an “ all-clear ’’ signal by one of their 
parents. As the lapwing has a more southern distribution than the 
dunlin, and does not habitually nest in localities where lichen is prevalent, 

the “‘ powder-puff”’ structures in their case 
would be superfluous; they are consequently 
absent from the down in this species. 
While I have endeavoured to explain, 
rightly or wrongly, the function of most of 
the characters mentioned above, there are 
others that have defied interpretation. How 
can one account for the extraordinary snout- 
like protuberances that are found on the 
nostrils of a fully-developed embryo nightjar ? 
Although I drew attention to these remark- 
able organs more than a quarter of a century 
ago, hitherto no attempt has been made to 
explain their presence. Presumably they are 
vestigial remains of a character that was 
formerly of importance to the bird's ancestors. 
But what was their function? Were they 
connected with the sense of smell or with that 
of touch? We cannot say: all we know is 
that there is nothing even remotely resembling 
them to be found in any living bird. A 
naturalist with whom I discussed the question 
propounded the theory that these organs may 
have been analogous to those which are called 
“ nose leaves "’ in certain kinds of bats, These 
are known to contribute to that highly- 
developed sense, akin to touch, by which 
these creatures are able to detect, and avoid, 
. even the smallest objects in total darkness. 
As the nightjar is, and presumably always 
has been, largely nocturnal in its habits, this 
hypothesis may very possibly be a correct 
ae one. At any rate, it is highly significant that 
two tropical bats, belonging to the genus of 
the Harpyia, possess tubular prolongations of 
the nostrils that are superficially remarkably 
similar to those found in the embryo nightjar. 
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THE WORLD OF SPORT: ENGLAND'S DISASTROUS START 
IN THE LAST TEST; DANISH ATHLETES WELCOMED HOME. 


ENGLAND, I7 FOR 3 WICKETS: 
COMPTON, BRILLIANTLY CAUGHT BY 
MORRIS OFF LINDWALL FOR 4 RUNS. 
ONE OF THE. EARLIER DISASTERS 
IN ENGLAND'S FIRST-INNINGS 
DEBACLE IN THE LAST TEST MATCH. 


ENGLAND'S LAST WICKET AND LINDWALL’S SIXTH VICTIM : HUTTON, 
THE ONLY ENGLISH BATSMAN TO REACH DOUBLE FIGURES, CAUGHT 
AT THE WICKET, AFTER BATTING THROUGH THE BRIEF INNINGS. 








ENGLAND'S SOLE TRIUMPH ON THE FIRST DAY OF THE LAST TEST MATCH: BRADMAN BOWLED SECOND 


BALL FOR NOUGHT BY THE SPIN BOWLER HOLLIES. 


AUSTRALIA'S DEMON BOWLER IN ACTION IN THE LAST TEST: RAY LINDWALL, 
Lindwall’s bowling was particularly destructive, and he took 6 wickets for 20 in 16.1 


WHO TOOK SIX ENGLISH WICKETS FOR TWENTY RUNS IN THE FIRST INNINGS. 
The first day of the last Test Match, which opened at the Oval on August 14, saw England Australia. 

out for 52, the lowest score ever made by England against Australia in this country, the previous overs (5 maidens). Hutton was last man out, being the only man to reach double figures, his 
lowest being 53 at Lord’s in 1888. Australia have done worse than this in England, bei out 30 being nearly two-thirds of the total. Australia had more than doubled the score before their 
first wicket fell at 117. The match marks Bradman’s last Test appearance in England. 


for 44 at the Oval in 1896, and both countries have been out for scores lower than 























THE TREMENDOUS RECEPTION WHICH COPENHAGEN ACCORDED TO THE RETURNING DANISH OLYMPIC CONTESTANTS : COMPETITORS IN THE SWIMMING, ATHLETICS AND WRESTLING 
EVENTS CHEERED BY A CROWD OF ABOUT 50,000 ON A TRIBUNE BEFORE THE TOWN HALL ON AUGUST 1:1. 


The ft f presen t turn to their native country received a great tion ever.” These were the swimming, wrestling and athletics competitors, the remainder leaving 
2 oe Senet) Se ee sinoted Copenhagen Eng on August 17. Denmark did especially well in the swimming events, Miss K. M. Harup 
setting up a new record in the 100 metres back-stroke. 


reception from their fellow-countrymen which culminated in a ceremony in front of the 
Town Hall on August 11, before a crowd estimated at 50,000, for what is described as “ the greatest 
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| ROR THE 1948 EDINBURGH FESTIVAL: }f 
LEADING ARTISTS FROM MANY LANDS. 
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{ PLAYING THE TITLE-ROLE OF \ ) TO APPEAR AS A SOLOIST WITH THE 

} ‘‘MEDEA’’ AT THE LYCEUM \ | HUDDERSFIELD CHOIR: MISS ISOBEL } 

\ THEATRE: MISS EILEEN HERLIE. } BAILLIE. ' 
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TO PLAY AT ORCHESTRAL CON- 
CERTS AND TO GIVE A RECITAL: \ 
GREGOR PIATIGORSKY. \ 


\ TO PLAY AT ORCHESTRAL CON- 
} CERTS AND IN RECITALS WITH \ 
\ KENTNER: YEHUDI MENUHIN. \ 
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* TO PLAY WITH THE LIVERPOOL 
\ PHILHARMONIC *AND THE B.B.C. 
oes < nl f PRIMA BALLERINA OF \ | Tl adahestteress nc nev cxttees ircenemtinrc te } to SING DONNA ELVIRA / 
| APPEARING WITH THE SADLER’S | THE SADLER’S WELLS IN THE GLYNDEBOURNE \ { TO APPEAR IN THE RENAUD- \ 
\ WELLS BALLET AT THE EMPIRE \ BALLET: MISS MARGOT ‘**DON GIOVANNI”’; i \ BARRAULT “‘ HAMLET’: JEAN- | 
\ THEATRE: ROBERT HELPMANN, N \ MISS C. CARROLL, |} \ LOUIS BARRAULT. ; 
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SOLOIST WITH THE HUD- 
\ DERSFIELD CHOIR: MISS 
KATHLEEN FERRIER, NY 


\ APPEARING IN HIS OWN PRO- \ THE HUNGARIAN STRING QUARTET, SZEKELY, MOSKO- PLAYING AT ORCHESTRAL 

, 
DUCTION OF EURIPIDEs’ \ WAKY, KOROMZAY AND PALOTAI, FORMED IN 1935: CONCERTS AND IN RECITALS : \ BOURNE “‘ DON GIOVANNI”: 
\ 


“ MEDEA": JOHN GIELGUD. THEY WILL PLAY AT THE FREEMASONS’ HALL. LOUIS KENTNER. \ 
































N ALFRED CORTOT, WHO HAS ARRANGED TO GIVE A CHOPIN \ A GREAT EXPONENT OF CLASSICAL MUSIC ON } ; THE GREAT ITALIAN PIANIST, MICHELANGELI, WHO WILL \ 
i RECITAL AT THE USHER MALL ON SEPTEMBER 4 TO CELE- N } THE GUITAR: ANDRES SEGOVIA, WHO WILL |! } APPEAR AS SOLOIST WITH THE AUGUSTEO ORCHESTRA (ROME) 
' BRATE THE CENTENARY OF CHOPIN'S EDINBURGH VISIT. ; \ GIVE RECITALS ON SEPTEMBER 7 AND 8. } \ ON SEPTEMBER I0 AND II, \ 
Redes eenseneesrenereenne see eeeebnehenenn ben ss ens renneenennsenen: en ersenen: Aecenennnnenenen eevee reasons eeveneeenns or) ANLOLeNEneSAENOEN LEED OR TSS CHRERORREOROTSORDO ENE CEETRONEELE® Feuens: . aeeeeeeeenneren, . sone ameentssenareiacnversensters ons seeanendl eee crete creereerey =~ Aes enee: . — searereeennenns ysuneene 


sesvanennancennennssenenees . weneennneniongs os vaneuunonvenennsaeennenes v9" ens 


De Vito, Mainardi and the Augusteo Orchestra. The Huddersfieid Choir and the Glasgow 
Orpheus Choir, will also be heard, as well as Chamber Music Ensembles of the highest 
quality. Theatrical productions include John Gielgud's “ Medea,” with decor by Leslie 
Hurry, and the Compagnie Renaud-Barrault in their much-praised “ Hamlet.” The 


The Edinburgh International Festival of Music and Drama, inaugurated with signal 
success in 1947, is due to open this year on August 22 and will continue until 
September 12. Great artists from many countries are appearing at the splendid series 
of concerts and the important theatrical productions arranged for the Festival. 














Yehudi Menuhin, one of the greatest violinists in the world, is to play as soloist in 
orchestral concerts and in a Beethoven recital with Kentner. Other notable soloists at 
the concerts to be given by world-famous orchestras from Holland, Rome and our 
own country include Artur Schnabel, who will be heard in Mozart concertos, and the 
Italian pianist Michelangeli, who will play in the Beethoven Triple Concerto with 





Sadler's Wells Ballet will be at the Empire Theatre from August 30 to September 11, 
and the Glyndebourne Opera Company are giving “Cosi Fan Tutti” and “ Don 
Giovanni” in their three-weeks season of Mozart in Italian at the King’s Theatre. 
Their company includes the American lyric soprano Ann Ayars, who sang Eurydice in 
“ Orpheus " at Glyndebourne last year, Mariano Stabile and Paolo Silveri. 
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CONDUCTORS FOR THE /guus ee wm. GREAT MUSICIANS FROM 
EDINBURGH FESTIVAL. ae HOME AND ABROAD. 


yvvvuuecnannensnnnvesscunnveeensngunngnnuuucqanngnnangvucanncyus gayest AaaenennenennuavaneaveneaventesaUanuennUreuenUsnUoQenDenued een UQUERBEANERENYY 


vayennnnuanenannenanenn ennene 


USHER HALL ON SEPTEMBER 3 AND 4 
; 0 eresnsecoeunaaneanannannt . 
\ CONDUCTING THE HALLE ORCHESTRA ON AUGUST 30 \ CONDUCTING THE CONCERTGEBOUW ORCHESTRA ON 
AND SEPTEMBER I: JOHN BARBIROLLI,. \ AUGUST 22 AND 26: EDUARD VAN BEINUM. 


UAAUAUANDANAOULLNOUNLOGNUNGEGDAOURDULLENLOAUELUQHEOUOLEDUNDOALDANLNOGUENLEGUONOOUANENGREOOUNUEOUNOLONLELLGQLNON\ORLONAQNOUALLEGOGQEQTUOOERRNLEDESUEOLADOQELDCYQAQARONAU;GM™ 


syne veevenvavanccevensevenvensennannanennsvensennesennenenusantan soavennnnnenavannenencennenesacsnnnnnenss 


\veunnnnaensnvensennneanenaneneanuneusnsnunnnensenedss4nteeyresrennarenQnensnnisQQenennyeMQenunenanennn 


evonengannaneesseenssnnnaseeen se snanceusyunnetens ; 

CONDUCTING THE B.B.C. SCOTTISH ORCHESTRA IN THE f CONDUCTING THE AUGUSTEO ORCHESTRA (ROME) ON 

USHER HALL ON AUGUST 29 AND SEPTEMBER 6: IAN WHYTE. \ CONDUCTING THE LIVERPOOL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA IN THE SEPTEMBER 8 AND 9: WILHELM FORTWANGLER. 
USHER HALL ON AUGUST 27, 28 AND 29 : SIR MALCOLM SARGENT. A 


ALL Le TTT! VFeH HSN eSUNNNNN NE AN ANSON eNNNeNN CHEE NEN oe Asnsconennengmanannnnenns 


nen 


CONDUCTING THE GLASGOW ORPHEUS CHOIR ON 2 
SEPTEMBER [1 AND 12: SIR HUGH ROBERTON. 


CONDUCTING THE CONCERTGEBOUW (AMSTERDAM) IN THE } 


USHER HALL ON AUGUST 23, 24 AND 25 : CHARLES MONCH. J 


CONDUCTING THE AUGUSTEO ORCHESTRA (rome) ON 
SEPTEMBER 7, 10 AND I1: BERNARDO MOLINARI, 


ecsssenrescereresennill 


' 


Famous artists of all nations are contributing to the programme for the 1948 Edinburgh Music in Scotland. Sir Malcolm Sargent has been conductor of the Liverpool 
Festival of Music and Drama; which opens on August 22. On this page we give | Philharmonic Orchestra since 1944. Bernardino Molinari has conducted the most 
photographs of conductors who have arranged to appear. John Barbirolli was in famous symphony and theatre orchestras in Italy and abroad. Sir Hugh Roberton 
1943 appointed permanent conductor and musical director of the Hallé Concerts is the founder and conductor of the Glasgow Orpheus Choir. Charles Minch, 
Society. Sir Adrian Boult, veteran British musician and one of the chief con- conductor of the Société des Concerts du Conservatoire, is a great musician and a 
ductors of the “ Proms,” holds the Royal Philharmonic Society's Gold Medal. great man. Wilhelm Firtwangler, world-famous conductor, conducted at Salzburg 
Eduard van Beinum, for many years first conductor of the Amsterdam’ Concert. before conducting rehearsals of the Augusteo Orchestra in Rome in preparation for 
gebouw, is now also conductor of the London Philharmonic Orchestra. lan Whyte, the Edinburgh Festival. Boyd Neel, Rafael Kubelik and Vittorio Gui have also 
conductor of the B.B.C. Scottish Orchestra since its inception, is B.B.C. Director of | arranged to conduct at the Festival. 
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A MISCELLANY OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


The National Trust recently announced that it had accepted the offer made by Lord Savile of his 
woodlands at Hardcastle Crags, near Hebden Bridge, in the West Riding of Yorkshire. The woodlands 
have been in Lord Savile’s family for many generations, and cover some acres of steeply wooded 
hillsides. The eater proportion lies in the steep-sided Hebden Valley, but part is also in the 
Crimsworth Val andl August 3, towed by ocean-going tugs, the battle-cruiser Renown (32,000 tons) 


left Plymouth on her last voyage—to the Clydeside breakers’ yards. The thirty-two-year-old Renown, 

last of the British battle-cruisers, took the Prince of Wales on his world tours, and the King and 

Queen, as Duke and Duchess of York, to Australia———On August 15, about 1,000 men and women 

nurses in uniform, from hospitals in London, Oxford, Portsmouth and the Home Counties, marched 

from Trafalgar Square to Hyde Park, where they held a meeting and carried a resolution demanding 
a £5-a-week minimum wage, including board and lodging, for all student nurses. 





A NORTHERN BEAUTY SPOT, HARDCASTLE CRAGS, GIVEN TO THE NATION: PARI OF 
THE WOODLANDS ON A STRETCH OF HEBDEN WATER, PRESENTED BY LORD SAVILE TO 
THE NATIONAL TRUST. 





THE END OF AN HISTORIC BRITISH BATTLE-CRUISER : H.M.S. RENOWN BEING TOWED BY TUGS 
AT THE MOUTH OF THE GARE LOCH, FIRTH OF CLYDE, ON HER WAY TO BE BROKEN UP AFTER 
LONG SERVICE IN THE ROYAL NAVY, 





DEMANDING MORE PAY AND BETTER CONDITIONS FOR THE NURSING SERVICE: NURSES 
MARCHING THROUGH LONDON ON THEIR WAY TO HYDE PARK, WHERE THEY HELD A PROTEST 
MEETING ON AUGUST 15. 
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GEORGE STEPHENSON’S CENTENARY. 





EXHIBITS AT THE GEORGE STEPHENSON CENTENARY COMMEMORATION AT CHESTERFIELD : 
A DIRECTOR-CLASS LOCOMOTIVE (FORMERLY GREAT CENTRAL) NAMED PRINCE GEORGE, 
AND A “‘ BEAVER-TAILED ”’ OBSERVATION CAR (FORMERLY L.N.E.R.). 





Sa! 





a 0 


A GREAT ENGLISHMAN AND THE “ FATHER OF RAILWAYS ” : GEORGE STEPHENSON, A PORTRAIT 
REPRODUCED FROM OUR ISSUE OF SEPTEMBER 2, 1848, WHICH CHRONICLED THE GREAT 
RAILWAY ENGINEER'S DEATH, A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 





THE ROCKET, A MODEL OF GEORGE STEPHENSON'’S LOCOMOTIVE WHICH ESTABLISHED THE 
SHAPE OF RAILWAYS TO COME. FOLLOWING IT, THE L/ON LOCOMOTIVE, AND AN EARLY 
MIDLAND RAILWAY ENGINE--EXHIBITED AT CHESTERFIELD. 


August 12 was the centenary of the death of George Stephenson, the “ Father of Railways,” a grea 
Englishman and perhaps the most typical of the great British engineers of the Victorian era. He was 
born in 1781 at Wylam, near Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and died at Chesterfield a hundred years ago 
Both Newcastle and Chesterfield have staged commemoration: at Newcastle were marked by a 
civic visit to the locomotive works which built the Rocket, those of Robert Stephenson and Hawthorns, Ltd 
At Chesterfield, the occasion has marked by the holding of a number of exhibitions 
concerned with Stephenson. British Railways have displayed a number of early and modern loco- 
motives, including a full-scale model of the Rocket, with which Stephenson may be said to have 
settled beyond controversy the q of the loce ve a3 Opposed to the stationary engine on railways. 
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IN JERUSALEM; AND IRGUN’S LEADER. 


ARRANGING A “NO MAN’S LAND” IN JERUSALEM: MAJOR N. ANDRONOVITCH, U.S. 
MILITARY ATTACHE, WALKING FORWARD ALONE TO MEET THE ARAB LEADERS. 


WATCHING A RAGING OIL FIRE IN JERUSALEM'S “NO MAN’S LAND”: JEWS IN THE 
JEWISH QUARTER INTERESTED IN A CONFLAGRATION OUTSIDE THEIR ‘“‘ BOUNDARY.” 


THE LEADER OF IRGUN ZVAI LEUMI PRESENTING A 
FLAG TO HIS TROOPS IN JERUSALEM: MR. MENAHEM 
BEIGIN AT A PARADE IN THE HOLY CITY. 


On July 22 Jewish and «rab leaders, at a formal meeting presided 
over by the Chairman of the United Nations Truce Committee, 
signed an qa which established a “no man’s land” in 
erusalem two sides met in an unoccupied house in Suleiman’s 

ay, near the Damascus Gate, between the Arab and Jewish 
lines. It was arranged that should the truce end, six hours’ notice 


made his first public appearance in Jerusalem, when 
a flag, bearing the anisation’s emblem on a white field bordered 
by blue stripes, to formations of his troops and in an address 


LEADER OF THE IROUN ZVAI LeUMI 
jewisn 
GOVERNMENT: MR 
BEIGIN, WHO RECENTLY 
MADE A PUBLIC SPEECH. 


dedicated the flag to the fighters for the liberation of Jerusalem and those who haVé fallen in battle. He 


spoke for one-and-a-half hours and openly declared his ant. 
militarisation and internationalisation of the Holy City. 
Defence Minister, Mr. David Ben-Gurion, for his 


isn to the United Nations proposed de- 

attacked the Provisional 

tion to Irgun arms-running during the truce, and 
people 


ernment’s 


was outspoken in his opposition to the Provisional t. His speech was heard by 
My. Beigin represents the extreme — Wing of the Zionist Movement, and has now come into the open 
Tgun 


with a claim for 


representation in the Jewish Government 
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DEFENCE AND ATTACK IN MALAYA. 


The Communist insurrection in Malaya and the hit-and-run tactics employed by the insurgents have made 
the Government’s task a difficult one. The planters, threatened with sudden attack from the jungle, have 
to organise their own protection and many have armed their employees to reinforce the small detachments of 
the Malay Regiment allotted to them. Our top photographs show Mr. S. Herring, the British manager of 
the Dublin Estate, owned by the Malayan American Plantations, who has trained his employees to handle fire- 
arms and has organised a defence system. On July 30 a party of troops and police carried out what has been 
described as “‘ the most successful operation since the opening of the campaign ” near Batu Arang. Entraining 
at Kuala Lumpur, the party reached a jungle track leading to the insurgents’ hide-out in the early morning 
and raced in to the attack. Two Communist sentries ran off into the hills and the remainder of the band 
were taken by surprise—twenty-two were killed and forty-seven were taken prisoner. The camp is believed 
to be the base from which the Communists attacked Batu Arang coal-mine on July 5. 


PREPARING A HOT RECEPTION FOR INSURGENTS IN MALAYA: THE MANAGER OF A RUBREP 
ESTATE SUPERINTENDING TARGET PRACTICE BY MALAY SOLDIERS’ AND EMPLOYEES. 


Ch 
4 Min, 
er 


GUARDED BY MEN OF THE MALAY REGIMENT: THE BRITISH MANAGER OF A RUBBER 
ESTATE SETS OUT ON A PATROL IN A JEEP. 





THE MOST SUCCESSFUL OPERATION SINCE THE OPENING OF THE CAMPAIGN IN MALAYA 
SOME OF THE COMMUNIST PRISONERS CAPTURED NEAR BATU ARANG. 
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SCREEN MUSICIANS. 

OMPOSERS on the screen are so invariably preoccupied with the composition of a 
piano concerto, that it is a great rélief in ‘‘ The Red Shoes ” to find a composer who 
is content to create the score of a ballet instead. Marius Goring, the actor in the case, 
gives you the illusion, moreover, that he is a composer. He has the faintly harassed air 
of the man whose singular job it is to pick out tunes on the piano and then orchestrate them. 
Still better, he plays the piano as though he really were playing it: in fact, I should not 
be at all surprised to learn that he really does play (as well as act). Only twice in many 
years of cinema-going have I been given this same illusion that the alleged pianist is genuinely 
fingering the keys, and not merely pretending. One was when Mary Astor gave a superb 
portrayal of a concert-pianist in a Bette Davis film called ‘‘ The Great Lie.’’ The other 
was when Katharine Hepburn was seen the other day in “‘ Song of Love ’? as Schumann’s 
wife, playing Schumann’s concerto with might, main, and a complete illusion of reality. 
But on every other such occasion, from time immemorial, the actor sitting before the piano 
is dreamily concentrating on the treble while we hear the rumble of the bass, and vice versa ; 
and while we hearken to a series of solemn chords, the alleged pianist appears to be performing 
cascades of roulades, and vice versa again. When, for example, we first heard Mr. Addinsell’s 
romantic piece of flapdoodle entitled ‘‘ The Warsaw Concerto,” it was supposed to be played 
on the piano by Anton Walbrook (in the film called ‘‘ Dangerous Moonlight’’). Mr. 
Walbrook is a beautiful actor—as his performance of the jealous impresario in ‘‘ The Red 
Shoes "’ reminds us. But his pianist in ‘‘ Dangerous Moonlight ” was perhaps the unlikeliest 

of a long unlikely line of screen-pianists. 

For a film so lengthy and so elaborate, ‘‘ The Red Shoes ’’ has an exceedingly simple little 
plot. The young composer played by Mr. Goring falls in love with a red-haired dancer— 
who is danced very much better than she is 
acted by Moira Shearer. Their love-affair and 
eventual marriage incur the fury of Impresario 
Walbrook, who holds that there is no place in 
art for passion. He therefore dismisses his 
pet-composer and his pet-dancer, being in a 
considerable and lasting pet himself. He also 
removes from the repertoire the new Hans 
Andersen ballet which the young man had 
composed and the young woman had 
triumphantly danced. The culmination of 
this film seems to me quite starkly improbable. 
This is what happens. The impresario meets 
his dancer in a railway train, convinces her 
that Terpsichore is altogether more important 
than Hymen, and, in short, cajoles her into 
appearing in a revival of ‘‘ The Red Shoes” 
ballet at Monte Carlo, On the very same 
night the dancer’s husband is having his opera, 
‘‘Cupid and Psyche,’”’ produced at Covent 
Garden, London. What happens? The 
composer deserts his premiére, flies to Monte 
Carlo, arrives ten minutes before his ballet is 
due to begin, declines an opportunity to hear 
his opera on the radio, chooses instead to have 
a painful row with his wife, and flings off in a 
temper to the railway-station, And what does 
the little dancer do? It would be silly enough 
if she just ran after her composer-husband 
who so singularly and improbably turns his 
impulsive back on his own wife, his own ballet, 
and his own opera all at the same time, 
Sillier still, she dances out of the theatre in 
her red shoes and ballet-skirt and’ jumps on to a 
railway-track in front of a train. Silliest of all, the 
impresario orders the performance of the ballet to 
proceed without either star or understudy—so that 
we have the spectacle of Mr. Helpmann, as premier 
danseur, holding a non-existent lady’s hand in air 
and walking round her invisible pirouetting body 
as leading dancers will. 

But everything that leads up to this ineffable 
conclusion is luscious, exciting, and rich in peeps- 
behind - the - ballet scenes. We see how ballet- 
dancers rehearse, relax, and eat—and how they 
do eat! The whole film is in singularly opulent 
colour, There are first-rate performances by all 
the actors so far named, There is an intense and 
convincing study of a humourless orchestral 
conductor by Esmond Knight. . And there is an 
intense and humorous study of.a little maitre de 
ballet by Leonide Massine whose charm, here as always, 
is something quite captivating. (May I add the 
personal note that I went to ‘The Red Shoes” 
unwillingly ? The reason for this is almost Freudian, 
In my early childhood, when for the first time I 
read Hans Andersen, I was peculiarly horrified by 
this particular story, on which the ballet in this film is 
founded—the story of a little girl who dances herself 
to death because her red shoes won't stop dancing. It 
seemed to me then, and it seems to me still, a 
peculiarly nasty and macabre fable from the pen of a 
writer who, for me, has always seemed to have more 
ghoulishness than charm in his queer composition, 
This is, as I say, a strictly personal viewpoint on 
one who is among the world’s most beloved writers— 
and one whom I shall never again try to like !) 

There is a kind of film which is enjoyable by reason of its very preposterousness. Such 
films splurge with emotion, with banality, and with inconsequence. One such picture 
I have already had occasion to mention—* The Great Lie.”’ Another such is the new film 
called “ Night Song,"’ in which that refreshingly good and attractive actor, Dana Andrews, 
tries hard to convince us that he is a bitter and blinded pianist who is caught up for some 
years in the composition of a piano concerto, A tender-hearted rich girl (played not very 
resiliently by Merle Oberon) falls in love with him, but he will respond only on the under- 
standing that she is blind like himself, and poor to boot. So Miss Oberon pretends to be 
both poor and blind, persuades him to finish his concerto, and arranges that his shall win 
a prize over every other newly completed piano concerto in the kingdom. It is she also, 
presumably, who pays for a surgical operation by which the composer recovers his sight 
just in time for him to see Arthur Rubinstein playing his concerto under the conductor- 
ship of Eugene Ormandy. Carnegie Hall receives it affably, and Mr. Rubinstein plays 
it solemnly though he seems to me to be all the time resisting a nearly overwhelming 
temptation to wink at the camera. Finally, Mr. Andrews, at the very last moment, forgives 
Miss Oberon for her deceptions and her wealth, In his bitter and blind days, Mr. Andrews 
is looked after by Hoagy Carmichael, that amusing and whimsical song-writer, who looks 
agreeably like a retriever-dog at a loss for something to retrieve. And Miss Oberon, in 
both her poor and her rich phases, is looked after by Ethel Barrymore, a venerable and 
worldly-wise actress who nowadays always appears to utter her shrewd pieces of worldly 
wisdom with an open book in hand, What can this book be? Possibly the “ Sentences 
et Maximes Morales " of La Rochefoucauld in an American translation ? Atan Denr, 
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This week, in his article on this 


Oberon,” who pretends to be 
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- 
LOOKING “ AGREEABLY LIKE A RETRIEVER-DOG AT A LOSS FOR SOMETHING 
CARMICHAEL (CENTRE) WITH DANA ANDREWS AND MERLE OBERON IN A BEACH SCENE IN “ NIGHT SONG.’ 





"+: A SCENE IN WHICH MERLE OBERON (RIGHT) CONFIDES HER LOVE FOR 
THE BLIND COMPOSER, DANA ANDREWS, TO HER AUNT, ETHEL BARRYMORE, “A VENERABLE 
AND WORLDLY-WISE ACTRESS WHO NOWADAYS ALWAYS APPEARS TO UTTER HER SHREWD 
PIECES OF WORLDLY WISDOM WITH AN OPEN BOOK IN HAND.” 
, Mr. Alan Dent discusses two films, the English ballet film 
“ The Red Shoes,” which was illustrated in our issue of July 31, . peeet 131 ; and a film which he 
describes as “ enjoyable by reason of its very preposterousness. a 
(RKO Radio) is about a tender-hearted rich mm “ played not very resiliently by Merle 
r and blind in order to gain | the love of Dana Andrews, 
‘a bitter and blinded pianist.” 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 

Bor week the novels are all English and domestic, but sufficiently varied. Vitality 

is highest in ‘“‘ Joy and Josephine,’’ by Monica Dickens (Michael Joseph ; ros. 6d.), 
which has also shrewdness and human sympathy, and everything except direction. Yet 
at first it seems to offer a plot, and even a theme. Mrs. Abinger, the fat, good-natured 
soul of motherly love, has no children, but has finally persuaded her grocer husband into 
adopting one—from a children’s home in Devonshire, of which they have heard by chance. 
The year is 1918 ; and in the carriage is a pale young officer, with a baby girl. An orphan 
niece whom he is taking—strange coincidence—to Bolt Bay, until his mother can look 
after her. 

Mrs. Abinger, already doting on the baby, almost Chokes with excitement. An orphan 
—and a little princess (for the pale young man is a baronet !). Couldn’t she adopt little 
Joy? She could not ; but the mad idea won’t let go. At Bolt Bay, the only other child 
she feels attracted to is Joy’s little room-mate, a foundling from the church porch—yet 
so like Joy that Sir Rodney can’t tell the difference. That very day there is a fire in the 
babies’ room. One child survives, but which? The nurse didn’t label them, for little 
Josephine was wearing a crucifix ; but Mrs. Abinger removed it on the sly, because her 
husband is against Popery. Now, yielding to temptation, she “ finds ’’ it in the live baby’s 
clothes, and bears off Josephine in triumph. 

Josephine or Joy? She grows up Jo, and thinks herself a born Abinger, while her 
adoring Mum reflects in secret that blood will out. And yet there are moments when it 
seems to be the wrong blood. Jo, in fact, is too adaptable, and takes on all colours. A street 
gang or a good school, the Corner Stores or the Grand Metropolitan Hotel—she always 
fits in. At last her Dad, that pompous, ineffectual lord of creation, blabs that she is no 
child of his; she then promotes herself Joy, 
persuades Sir Rodney to accept her—and does 
him credit, in his own world. But she is just 
as much at home in a war factory ; and when 
her “ real’? mother, a raddled, drunken 
Irishwoman, claims her with maudlin fondness, 
and tries to make a barmaid of her, she is equal 
even to that. 

Knowing so little about either set of 
parents, ore can reach no conclusion, and the 
book is really a string of episodes, Its high- 
life scenes are dullish and unconvincing ; but 
the Portobello Road, the Corner Stores, Mum 
and Dad—everything to do with the Abingers, 
or in their social orbit, exudes reality. The 
children, toc, are first-rate. If the story were 
a whole and equal to its best parts, it would 
be more than brilliant. 

“ Little I Understood,’’ by Joanna Cannan 
(Gollancz; 8s. 6d.), is another study of 
environment, on a smaller scale,. The scene 
is chiefly Oxford, where Dr. Oglethorpe is 
trying to get in with the “‘ best people.’’ His 
assets are enormous pushfulness and infinite 
self-complacency ; his standards are rather 
muddled. Left to himself, he is the hearty 
type, the dominant male, despising milksops, 
bookworms and votes for women. (We are 
in the early years of the century.) 
children have been reared on those lines, 
But then he also cultivates academic circles, 
and affects a taste for.art. Thus it would be 
a great thing to know the Burns family, 
though they are queer and hard up, and though the 
boys are milksops, quite unlike his own young 
barbarians. But then Professor Burns is famous, 
Laura Burns an earl’s cousin. So when his 
daughter becomes friendly with Adam Burns, he is 
not displeased. 

Poor Mildred, dull and plain and “ only a girl,” 
has a miserable time at home—bullied by her 
brothers, sneered at and humiliated by her father, 
who is ashamed of her. Adam doesn’t sneer, or look 
down on women; so she can’t help liking him, 
though with some contempt—for Mildred is a true 
Oglethorpe. And Adam likes her, as a rest from 
living up to his parents. Later on, he saves her 
from being a wallflower ; and it is depressing when 
he falls in love with somebody else. However, 
this young beauty won’t have him; and Mildred 
wants him, and he pities her, as though she were a 
dumb animal. So they are married after all. But 
Mildred, no longer crushed, reverts to type; she is 
the product of her training, genteel and philistine 
through and through. A time comes when her 
husband can’t stand it, and she, apart from the 
“ disgrace,” is rather glad to be left. .For now she 
has a manly boy, to bring up an Oglethorpe. 

The contrasting atmospheres are expertly done ; 
it is a very deft little book. Only—it savours too 
much of enlightened snobbery. The Burnses are “‘ the 
best people "’; socially, wsthetically, intellectually 
they have the “ correct idea.”” Yes, they are really 
cultured, really well bred. Yet Mildred claiming 
Newbolt as her favourite poet seems to me more 
sterling than the Burnses despising Tennyson. 

“ The Hand of the Wind,’’ by Vian C, Smith 
(Hodder and Stoughton ; 8s. 6d.), goes back to fundamental simplicities. In the city streets 
and in the army, young Adam Barnibus has been all astray, but now a Devon village has 
explained everything. In Green Lee he has found God and nature, and domestic love. 
He works for Leary the wheelwright, a sage old craftsman, and the neighbours look in for a 
“yap” and a mug of tea. What can one ask more ? 

Unfortunately Ruth, his wife, has ambition. She scorns a settled low content, and religious 
faith ; a man should want to rise, and do it by his own efforts. When Adam throws away a 
chance *. get rich, she is enraged and buckles to on her own account ; and because his sexual 
mi*giving have left her unsatisfied, she grovels to a wealthy stranger. It is loathsome, but 
.he can't .top—until the worst has happened. Then, indeed, she longs to make a fresh 
start ; but jrst, and all alone, she will have to “ cleanse herself.”" It is the nightmare of self- 
reliance, endured in vain, I don’t much like the fanciful-naive style, and the worthy Adam 
is quite too ‘.<‘nless. For Ruth, in spite of her conceit, one has a good deal of sympathy. 

“ Devil's Reckoning,’’ by Miles Burton (Collins ; 8s, 6d.), opens with a female corpse 
on a tomb—ori which there used to be a stone effigy. This dead woman is a Lady Prayver 
—so was the last. This one is the titled vicar’s wife, whom nobody knew he had. And she 
was poisoned—like the one before ; and again the innkeeper is mixed up in it. There are 
other legends, too, of black magic, in which the local doctor seems perhaps over-skilled. 
Altogether, history repeats itself: more afd more, as the sinister events at Dellmead get 
under way. Inspector Arnold would have been stuck, but happily his friend Merrion can 
see a church by daylight. The story may not be very plausible, and the guilty person does 
obtrude ; but it is not drab. K. Joun. 
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With torches like this, 
the Olympic.Flame was Moree 
from hand to hand on a 3,000 ‘mile 
relay from Olympia, Greece to Wembley, 
England — for the opening of this year’s 
Games. The organisation of the relay was a 
complicated international achievement. The torches 
themselves were simple and effective — entirely British 


and manufactured from our ‘Hiduminium’ 40. In fact 


just another example of how to 
..make light work ie Minas DUTY 
ALLOYS 


HIGH DUTY ALLOYS LIMITED, SLOUGH, BUCKS. INGOTS, BILLETS, FORGINGS, CASTINGS 
& EXTRUSIONS IN ‘ HIDUMINIUM’ & MAGNUMINIUM’ ALUMINIUM AND MAGNESIUM ALLOYS 
(Regd. Trade Marks) 
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INDIA TYRES ARE FITTED TO BENTLEY CARS 
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lor Acid 
Indigestion 


‘Milk of Magnesia’ * 


Tablets, by effectively 
acidity,’ give 


relief from 


correcting 
prompt 
indigestion. They are 
pleasantly mint-flavoured ; 
convenient to take when- 


| 
| ever the need arises. 
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‘MILK OF MAGNESIA’ 


LGD, TRADE MARK 


TAB LETS 





30 Tablets 1/3 — 75 Tablets 2/6 


A PROVEN PRODUCT OF THE 
CHAS. H. PHILLIPS CHEMICAL CO., LTD. 








WILL R. ROSE: 


BRIDGE STREET ROW, CHESTER 
wTaanDe HIGH STREET, OXFORD 
25, THE PROMENADE, CHELTENHAM 


and get MAGNA PRINTS (reso) 








Meximum retail price in U.K. 33/4 per bottle. 
17/5 per half bottle. 
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leader... 
— said Marjorie 


“T’m just a sheep—one of the 
‘yes girls ’.” 

“* But your war job wasn’t exactly 

sheeplike.” 

“Ah, that was different. We were 

up against it then.” 

“* What about now?” 

“Well, I suppose we aren’t al- 

together out of the wood yet.” 

“ We certainly aren't! That's why 

I want you to take over the secre- 

taryship of our 


NEWS 
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CAVENDISH” 
~EASTBOURNE 


WELCOMES YOU AGAIN 
A de luxe Hotel on the Grand 
Parade, where you will find com- 
fort, perfect service and an 
excellent cuisine. Private Bath- 
rooms. Telephones in all rooms. 
Cocktail Bar and Sun Lounge. 
| Pimm’s Led., Pr: 
P. Churchman, Manager—Tel. Eastbourne 2740, 
. 




















Comfort 


| when 


TRAVELLING 
AIR, SEA, RAIL @» ROAD 


Organs of balance are controlled, 
nerves steadied with 


Mothersill’s 


Successfully used for over 40 years 
throughout the world. 


Obtainable from leading Chemists everywhere 








National Savings Group. No need 
for me to tell you how important it is 
to keep it going.” 

“‘ But isn’t there anyone else?” 
“* Of course there is. But you know 
it’s just the sort of job you enjoy 
doing once you've got your teeth 
into it.” 


“O.K. [Pll do it. Buckle on my 
armour again and all that. Mind 
you, I’m looking to you for an 
awful lot of moral support. Keep 
your fingers crossed for me, won’t 
you?” 
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Marmalade 


‘* You won’t tell a soul, will you... ? 


I'd feel so silly if people knew I used to think Pimm’s 
FOR BREAKFAST 


No. 1 was a kind of typewriter. That was years ago, of 


course, when I was completely uneducated and couldn't tell 
a gin-sling from a catapult. We make it from suave London distilled 
gin, hard-to-get liqueurs from France and 
Holland and, of course, a certain something 


M’S & 1 You add bottled lemonade and ice — and 
°o. you have the most heavenly drink on earth. 








When you’re in 


LONDON 


visit the book-lovers’ 
favourite haunt— 


HATCHARDS 


(Est. 1797) 
Booksellers to their Majesties The 
King, The Queen, and to Queen Mary 








THEATRE TICKET 
AGENCY Boys and Girls come out to play! 





With the opening of this new ow er Tah. 3 a ae. 
department our patrons can book ren ha pai 2 
good seats for any entertainment ite ceeds’ eos yer wets 
in Town — another service of CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
: BI ig cmd . CHILDREN’S SOCIETY FROM YOUR 
187, 2CADILLY, LONDON, W.1 formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS 
(Tel. REG. 3201-4) OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, S.E.!! RETAILER 
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VANTELLA SHI 
AND 
VAN HEUSEN ..., 


COLLARS 


Shoe & Boot 
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WM. PATON LTD. 
JOHNSTONE - SCOTLAND 





Indigestion ? Stomach all upset? An Alka-Seltzer tablet 
in a glass of water will soon set you right. First, 
Alka -Seltzer's double -action soothes pain extra fast. 
Then it neutralises excess acid, often the root of your 
distress. Try it! Millions sold yearly 
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CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY I pe i sold sut tt t wing melit nam that it sha vot, wit t written msent of the publisher first given, be 
ent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at t f retail pr fa andi that it shall not be t, resold red it or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated 
ondition or in any thorised ver by wa fT x t t ft any rary pictor matter w woever 
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** Hawkins, athletic distinction 
may tap me on the shoulder 
today. I’m in the final of the 


” 


cap. 


father once won a_ deck-tennis 
tournament going out to South 
Africa. An ashtray inscribed 


Samily trophies.” 


village mixed doubles handi- | 


**Heredity, no doubt, Sir! Your | 


‘Union Castle’ is among the | 


SERVICE! 


‘Training too, Hawkins. I 
have been careful to drink only 
gin and Rose’s Lime Juice on 
convivial occasions.” 

“Thereby avoiding any possible 
after-effects of alcohol, Sir.” 

* Precisely, Hawkins, and if by 
any chance I should win or be 
defeated, there will be a party.”’ 
“Very good, Sir. There is plenty 
of Rose’s for further training.” 
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THE NEW KERSHAW 
COATED LENSES 


1. Transmit 40°, more light 
2. Give sharper definition. 
3. Strengthen colour contrast. 


Perfect balance enables robust construc- 
tion to be combined with feather-light 
handling. Kershaws last a_ lifetime! 


Kershavws can now undertake the repair and 

cleaning of binoeulars providing they are of the 

best British or Continental manufacture. Send 
through your usua! dealer 


ROSE’S — reduced from 3/6d. to 3/3d. KERSHAW 
Kershaw-Soho (Sales) Ltd., Binocular Division, Imperial House, Air St., London, W.1 
K.B.7 

















SLUT TMM ULLAL LIAL AM 


Vita-Weal 


NOW IN Né€w 


MOISTURE-PROOF* 
PACKET 





Trying Times 


GMNULLLiUL UHL 
If you have yet to find your ideal tobacco, try one of the six Four Square 
blends. Each one is a balanced blend of vintage leaf specially selected 
for coolness and flavour. Four Square is most economical, too — every 


pipeful burns cool and sweet to the last shred, leaving no wasteful dottle. 


Cut Cake (Yellow Squares) 4/14 oz, MR. PEEK: We couldn't improve on the product 
Empire Mixture (Green Squares) 4/14 oz. MR. FREAN: So we've improved the packet! 

Ripe Brown (Brown Squares) 4/1) oz. 
Curlies (Purple Squares) 4/14 oz. 
Matured Virginia (Red Squares) 4/54 oz. aminated packet, Vita-Weat stays 
Original Mixture (Blue Squares) 4/54 oz. 





WHERMETICALLY SEALED 11: 1's strong new 
THE ORIGINAL 
BRITISH CRISPBREAD 


GUARANTEED MADE 
P.S. Vita- Weat ts now oniy 2 points per lb FROM 100% WHEAT 


FOUR SQUARE eter ees eer ee eee eee ae 
By Appointment Peek, Frean & Company Lid. Bsasust B Vita-Weat Crispbread Manu asvarers 


by Dobie’s of Paisley 


oven-tresh till the moment you open it 


Ask for them by colour 
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